EENS 


lb. & Qn. 
$7.25 
7.00 
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How Are You Fixed For Frames? 





. ‘ 
Topbar Bottombars 
Edges Drilled 
Rounded —_ 
For Easy 
Easy Nailing 
Handling 








Dadant's Quality Frames We Mean. 


It's always wise to have some extras on hand for emergencies ! 


We manufacture frames for every purpose 
and in all sizes and styles. 


SIZES AVAILABLE STYLES AVAILABLE 


9's” Brood Frames or Extracted Nailless Topbars 

6'4” Frames Extracted or Chunk Wedge Topbars 

S38” Frames Extracted or Chunk Grooved Topbars 
Frames Extracted or Chunk 


Can be furnished with Slotted, Grooved. or Solid Bottombars. 


Fake your choice, refer to our 1959 catalog for prices, and 
send your order to your nearest Dadant dealer or direct to 
any of our 7 distribution points 


Hamilton, Illinois 


DADANT &« SONS, INC. 


BRANCHES 
1929 East Fourth Street Highway 41, South LOlLO W. Austin 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 
722 W. O'Connell 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th 


WATERTOWN, WIS HORNELL, N. Y LYNCHBURG, VA 
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Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 


ba Queen 


sfHNAUNNILUNY Excluder 


OA on the market 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

Se durably made that it is permanent- 
ly queen excluding and will last a 
life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- 
= Order from our dealers or direct 
rom our factory. Canadian-made goods 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our price 
list. Always in the market for beeswax. 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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a 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


( Formerly A. 1. Root Co., of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you Root’s 
complete catalog and our container price list. 
Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices. 
Send sample of honey, advising how much 





you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
ae _ combs and cappings sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
219 Washington Square 
at 1612 N. Salina Street 
U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes Syracuse 8, New York 
eeeee and grow bigger every year. 
For 


ket 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 





When ordering 


your 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Remember 


The August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers 
& 
Jobbers 
of 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Boyd - - - Wisconsin 














12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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a Use the Master Queen Grafting 
ee Tool for fast, easy and accurate 
ye transferring. 
CE / $3.60 each 
7 including extra rustless tongue. 
YOUR DEALER STOCKS THEM. 
HUTCHINSON MFG. CO. 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
keepers nas 
FS 
.\ TION ag 
rari PROTECT BOTTOM BOARDS MODERNIZE YOUR HIVE WITH 
' from rot and termites 
supplies Carbolineum adds years to the 
ney life of wood — prevents decay 
ass and and termite attack. 
Used by leading commercial 
ir Hon- and non-commercial beekeep- bee robber 
prices os ers. Especially recommended 
_o 4 other to the field and Price $4.98 Postage not included 
you, Root’ For full information write. a Se See 
> price list. A device fitti between the brood cham- 
: CARBOLINEUM WOOD ry - 7 “ on coe 
b ices. 8 8, it serves as a ee X- 
how’ such PRESERVING CO. cute sok’ tas sites tee toe ohne 
ney, wax, L Dept. G, Milwaukee 9, Wis. allows the apiarist to turn handles and 
ost. act a J —- aon oe of honey, — 
ATION Seuve. The super lone tas ainiek take’ ene 
or more sections. This enables yeu to rob 
. PART or ALL the hive at one time. 
" Standard 10 frame—state type — full 
" Sieller’ 4 depth, shallow and comb honey. 
___] FRAME SPACERS For additional information write: 
The finest ge ever offered bee- A. W. FA 
eee) | keepers. See your dealer, or write. a iia In oe 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS Picictaies 
Latty, Ohio 
1-24 25-49 50 & up 
i OE ceeneeecaceews $4.10 $3.85 $3.75 
OS  Perrerrer rT 5.10 4.85 4.75 
ee PD kbp ze cse neinns 6.35 6.10 6.00 
Z Co. F.O.B. Sacramento, Calif., or your truck. 
We specialize in truck shipments, write for details. 
| John S. Shackelford Rio Oso, Calif. 
20 years a shipper of choice bees 
























| Re ig any ee 
| Taulors BEE CALM with TAYL OR’S S HIVE-BOMB 


The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
No sparks 


»_j HIVE" $I 29 plus freight at ° No heat a 
P: BOMB £7 your dealers N°, fire. haxard 


*trademark, Stewart asad Comme 5 Il. ak 
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PACKAGE BEES 


CAUCASIANS 


ITALIANS 


Sorry we are all booked up for April delivery but can 
supply you good package bees and queens in May 
and June. 


Deal with one of the oldest, largest shippers of bees 


and queens in the United States and you won't be 
sorry. 

PRICES 
Lots of Queens 2-b&Q 34b.&Q 4-b.&Q 5-b.&Q 
1-24 $1.50 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 . 
25-99 1.40 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
100-499 1.30 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


Tested Queens, $2.50 each 
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THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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Mouthly HONEY Kegort 








~ OF OUR marketing reporters 
has raised the question of how much 
effect trading stamps would have in 
raising honey sales. This reporter found 
that a stamp deal to the consumer in- 
volving 50 trading stamps free with 
every purchase of two pounds of honey 
had an astounding effect on his sales. 
This is an interesting report that has 
possibilities. To determine merits, if 
any, we would appreciate hearing from 
readers of this column and also from 
our marketing reporters as to the effect 
of trading stamps on honey sales. Just 
write your comments on a post card 
and mail to Gleanings, P. O. Box 9153, 
San Antonio 4, Texas. 

In the past, price cutting has been a 
thorn in the side of the honey industry 
as it was bound to show up somewhere 
too often during the season. Now we 
have the new menace of using honey 
as a loss leader. Lewis White of Port- 
land, Oregon, sent us a page advertise- 
ment from his newspaper, THE ORE- 
GONIAN. Five pounds of honey was 
featured at 79¢ for a five pound tin. 
The demoralizing effect on the local 
honey producers’ market is obvious. 
This honey was probably sold at as 
much as 15 to 20¢ below cost. 

It is difficult to combat loss leader 
competition. The only obvious way to 
me at the moment is to increase con- 
sumption through promotion. That 
means we will have to quit letting our 
neighbor do the job alone. More Amer- 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 
San Antonio, Texas 


ican Honey Institute literature should 
reach the consumers. Invest in litera- 
ture and give a free recipe with every 
jar of honey. The big packers are more 
than doing their share. It is time for 
beekeepers everywhere to begin a con- 
sumer educational program. Before an 
advertising program can be successful 
it must have grass roots support. 

The northern states are going through 
a tough winter. Fortunately most bees 
went into winter in good shape. If bees 
get a chance for a good flight, colonies 
should come through fairly well. Of 
course the recent floods have caused 
lots of loss and it is still too early to 
say what damage has been done. 

The honey market has shown little 
change during the last month. Bulk 
prices vary according to the financial 
needs of the beekeeper and the partic- 
ular requirements of the packer. On 
the whole, white bulk honey varies 
from 10% to 13'%2¢ with the highest 
prices developing in the eastern states. 
The bulk honey market in the west 
and southwest has been slow if not dull. 

On the retail level the only notice- 
able price change has occurred in the 
5 pound containers which have shown 
a drop to a national average low of 
$1.25. That means, of course, that 
some are even lower and no consider- 
ation is given to loss leader prices. Here 
is a rundown as we see it here: 

Liquid Extracted Honey 








“Size of Jar ¥ a __ Price 7 
8 oz. 23¢ to 25¢ 
1 Ib. 37-39¢ 
2 WD. 69¢ 
5 ®. $1.25 to $1.40 


The beeswax market is much the 
same with prices at 41¢ per pound on 
the west coast and 45¢ per pound east 
of the Rockies. The usual 2¢ per pound 
extra in trade is standard but still no 
differentiation for color. Hope’ some- 
thing is done about this soon. 
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A PRODUCT 





OF CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED 
CROSS BREEDING 
Gentle highly productive Hardy vigorous 3 banded 
CLOVERLINE CAUCASIANS CLOVERLINE ITALIANS 


1959 PRICES 
Choice of ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Quantity Queens 2 Ib Package 3b Package 41b Package 5 |b. Package 
only with queen with queen with queen with queen 
1.9 $ 1.70 $ 4.50 $ 5.50 $ 6.50 $77.50 
10.49 1.60 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
50.99 1.55 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.85 
100 and over 150 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


We sell GOOD BEES specifically developed for heavy honey production, 
one grade only, CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES 


We have no disease and all our apiaries are government inspected Certificate of Health and Direc 
tions for Handling come with every shipment. Live delivery and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your 
choice of shipment via Express Collect, Parcel Post or your truck 


If Parcel Post is desired, please include sufficient remittance to cover postage and 
required special handling. For exact postal charges, see our ad in the February ts 
sue of this journal or upon receipt of your order we will advise the exact amount re 


quired 
Shipping Season from April Ist to May 20th 


Cloverline Apiaries are one of the largest independent honey pro- 
ducers in the U. S., and the bees and queens that we sell are the 
same as we ourselves use. Cloverline packages are produced and 
shipped to the rigid specifications required for intensive and suc- 
cessful heavy commercial production. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES pP. 0. Box 5126, Columbia, S. C 
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Joe Mills, now operator of the Schultz Honey 








Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin, 


works in his office, which is in a new wing of the remodeled home. 


A Young Man 
Takes Over 


He goes west to continue a 
successful beekeeping business. 


FTER YOU HAVE invested many 


M8 thousands of dollars in buildings, 


achinery, equipment, hives and bees 
and you are about ready to retire but 
have no one in the family able to take 
Over, what do you do? That was the 
— in which Mr. Art Schultz, of 
ipon, Wisconsin, found himself along 
about 1938, as described on page 649 
of the November, 1958 issue of Glean- 
ings. 
The Schultzs had only one daughter, 
Bernice, who in the ordinary course of 
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H. J. RAHMLOW, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


events might well have married some- 
one not even remotely interested in 
bees. It so often happens that way. 
However, in 1938, a young man in 
Pennsylvania, Joe Mills, very much in- 
terested in beekeeping, saw the classi- 
fied ad in the “Help Wanted” column 
of Gleanings, which Mr. Schultz ran 
every spring for many years. He had 
worked two seasons for a New York 
commercial beekeeper and had been a 
leader in 4-H Club work in beekeeping 
in his home state. He applied for the 
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A crew of three men do the 


extracting, using three large radial machines. 


6. 


The movable container for 





cappings is pushed along-side each extractor so uncapped combs can easily be placed into the machines. 


job and was hired for the summer sea- 
son, along with several others. 

Joe, however, proved to be such a 
good man that Mr. Schultz asked him 
to stay during the winter months for 
honey packing and marketing. He stay- 
ed. Whether or not Bernice influenced 
this decision we will never know, but 
it might well have been, because the 
next year, 1939, the young folks were 
married. They set up housekeeping in 
a home near by and for the next four 
years Joe continued working on a sal- 
ary. In 1944 he received a share of the 
crop as well, and in 1945 took over the 
business entirely. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schultz moved to a 
new home and “retired”. Actually, it 
seems to us they are as busy as ever, 
with things they like to do. 

Turning Over a Business 

What is a good form of agreement 
for turning Over a business to a member 
of the family? That question has con- 
fronted many farmers as well as _ bee- 
keepers. We asked Mr. Art Schultz that 
question. He says, “It is really quite 
complicated and many things must be 
considered. It is best to make an agree- 
ment on a strictly business basis. We 
were able to give our daughter a few 
advantages which some might not be 
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able to give. They are to pay us a 
stated amount for 20 years after which 
we will give them a clear title to the 
property and business”. 

It is possible that from now on, if a 
beekeeper and his wife receive Social 
Security at retirement, they can give a 
son or daughter a better deal than. was 
possible in the past. One reason why 
sO many young people are not able to 
take over an established business of 
this kind is because of the large invest- 
ment, interest, taxes, and uncertainty 
of a honey crop. 

Mr. Schultz says “It is hard for a 
young man to take over a going busi- 
ness because it requires considerable 
capital, which he usually does not have. 
He must be given some advantages, 
with safeguards for the owner. Pay- 
ments may be in cash or a part of the 
crop. If you have confidence in the 
young man, try to give him a break”. 
The Disease Problem 

In the early days, Mr. Schultz said, 
the greatest headache in a large bee- 
keeping operation was American foul- 
brood. This problem was solved only 
after the State Inspection system came 
in and cleaned up an area and kept tl 


clean. Mr. Mills says his men inspect 
all colonies twice a year. They still 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Joe Mills takes the lead in any kind of work, in the field or in 


the processing plant. 


find a half dozen out of 2,000 colonies 
each year infected and they are burned 
as the quickest way out. A _ hobbyist 
with a few colonies in present day high 
priced hives and combs could well ar- 
gue this point and prove it to be more 
economical to feed sulfa. If a beekeep- 
er learns how to feed the drug, does it 
correctly and has plenty of time to do 
it, he will no doubt save money. We 
can however, see the point Mr. Mills 
makes, that with high priced labor and 
a large operation, the loss of a few col- 
onies by burning is the least expensive. 

Of course, there are some large oper- 
ators keeping bees in an area where 
outside sources of infection have not 
been brought under control and may 
have large numbers of colonies infected 
regularly. In this case large losses by 
burning could well put them out of 
business. Sulfa, especially if used as a 
preventative, could well be the answer 
in such cases. At any rate, we can see 
the importance as Mr. Mills says, of the 
State Inspection system keeping the 
disease at a low minimum to protect 
every beekeeper. There are so many 
small beekeepers; so many who do not 
know A.F.B. when they see it and don’t 
even care to learn, that State Inspectors 
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Here he is operating the labeling machine. 


will have to burn infected colonies 
whenever they find them for some time 
to come as the only practical way to 
save the industry. 


European Foulbrood is Still a Problem 

Over the years we have heard and 
read that European foulbrood is no 
longer a problem, all you have to do is 
give an infected colony an Italian queen 
and it soon disappears. We did not 
find this to be true in late years. Joe 
Mills tells us that he finds quite a few 
colonies infected with E.F.B. each 
spring. He as well as others in Wiscon- 
sin have adopted Streptomycin, sprayed 
on the bees in sugar syrup as a cure for 
the disease. This was recommended to 
us by Dr. C. L. Farrar. Joe feeds it 
by spraying infected colonies every 
three or four days for three or four 
times and has been amazed at the im- 
provement in brood rearing and the 
way the disease has cleaned up. 

E.F.B. in the form we had it, is not 
easily detected. I can remember the 
day some years ago, when Dr. Farrar 
first pointed out the small dead larvae 
to us. We now think we may have had 
infection for years before we learned 
to recognize it. We had noticed small 
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white larvae being removed by the bees. 
Sometimes there would be a few at the 
top of brood cells. We also had coio- 
nies which did not build up in spring 
even though the queen seemed vigorous 
and when we looked for eggs found al- 
most every cell in a brood comb filled. 
Later, however, when these cells were 
sealed, many would be empty because 
dead larvae had been removed. Such 
infected colonies just didn’t build up or 
even became weaker during the late 
spring months and were a complete loss 
for producing honey. During the hot 
summer months of July and August 
these colonies often recovered. A high 
percentage of infected colonies can cer- 
tainly make an apiary unprofitable. 

Just this past summer Dr. Floyd 
Moeller, Assistant to Dr. C. L. Farrar, 
at the Central States Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory in Madison, Wisconsin, told us 
that E.F.B. had again become a prob- 
lem. He thinks that often bees carry 
out dead larvae so quickly they are not 
seen by the beekeeper. By feeding col- 
onies suspected of having the disease 
with Streptomycin he has been amazed 
at the increase in the amount of sealed 
brood within a short time. 
Nosema Prevention 

Mr. Mills, like most other Wisconsin 
beekeepers, has had losses from Nose- 
ma infection, especially in package 
bees. He feeds all his new colonies 
made from package bees, shipped from 
the south in April, with Fumagillin and 
has found that it pays well. He looks 
at it this way: in a normal colony there 
are usually enough young nurse bees 
not infected with the Nosema organism 
to feed the queen and she may escape 
infection. In a two or three pound 
package of bees this is not the case. 
Infected bees often do infect the queen. 
She may lay eggs for several weeks and 
then fail or die, resulting in the loss of 
the new colony. Joe mixes Fumagillin 
in all of the sugar syrup he feeds to 
his package bee colonies for several 
weeks. He has had excellent results 
and found it very profitable. 
Preparing and Selling Honey 

Since Joe Mills took over the busi- 
ness of the Schultz Honey Farms he 
has remodeled the dwelling house, add- 
ed a wing for the office which is quite 
modern as shown in the picture, and 
installed more modern equipment for 
extracting and processing. 
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How does a beekeeper manage 2000 
colonies in addition to selling a_ half 
million pounds of honey? Joe doesn’t 
do it by sitting behind his desk as he 
is doing in the picture, although im- 
portant business is transacted in his 
office. He came up from the bottom 
and learned every detail of beekeeping. 
He still takes part in and supervises his 
men in every operation. He is out in 
the field in good or bad weather to help 
with any important job. With seven 
men on the payroll, sometimes more in 
summer, it is important that things run 
smoothly. Several men are employed 
full time the year around. 

“Hiring good help is quite a prob- 
lem” says Joe, “in the early days Mr. 
Schultz would get a good man for the 
summer, but having no work for him 
in winter, had to let him go, and then 
he would not be available the next year. 
Today we keep our good men the year 
around, pay them good wages. Several 
have been with us for a number of 
years.” 

Not every beekeeper can go into 
honey marketing on a large scale. It 
takes years of hard work, capital and 
some special ability to successfully buy 
and sell hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of honey. Mr. Schultz develop- 
ed the business with the help of brokers 
and commission men and he says that 
some buyers who helped him get start- 
ed years ago, are still with them. 
Extracting the Honey 

Mr. Mills uses three large radial ex- 
tractors. As shown in the picture, two 
men using electric knives cut the cap- 
pings into a portable receiver which is 
pushed beside an extractor into which 
the combs are placed. When an ex- 
tractor is filled it is started by the third 
man who also removes empty combs 
and handles the stacks of supers full of 
honey. 

The cappings fall into wire baskets 
which fit the extractor. During the 
noon hour and at the close of the day’s 
work these baskets are whirled until 
the wax is dry. At the bottom of the 
portable capping receiver is a stainless 
steel tank into which the capping honey 
drains and is then pumped through a 
pipe into the main honey tank. 

The extracted honey is pumped into 
a number of large storage tanks con- 
nected in a series by pipes, where it 
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settles. It is drawn off into 60 pound 
cans which are then stacked to the ceil- 
ing in the storage room. 

Processing goes on throughout the 
year to fill the orders as they come in. 
The 60 pound cans are heated in a 
water bath; the honey is strained and 
run into containers of all standard sizes. 
Several new machines are being install- 
ed for processing but high prices of 
this kind of machinery make it neces- 
sary to go slowly, Joe says. 

A Good Location Needed 

Many a good amateur beekeeper 
might have become a large commercial 
producer if he had been located in a 
good honey producing country. Mr. 
Art Schultz was able to produce from 
100 to 200 and often more pounds of 
honey per colony with but few lean 
years and so was encouraged to expand. 
Even now, when changes in farming 
have made standard honey producing 
plants like white clover, alsike, and 
sweet clover scarce, Joe Mills is still 
producing good crops. 

One reason is that the second crop 
of alfalfa yields nectar well in his area 
almost every year. This is somewhat 
of a mystery because just 100 miles to 
the south where the writer produced 
honey for 30 years, the second crop of 


alfalfa seldom either bloomed well or 
produced much nectar. We have heard 
it said that alfalfa needs “wet feet and 
dry top” to yield nectar. This is true to 
some extent as we sometimes did get a 
good crop when there was plenty of 
sub-soil moisture with dry hot weather 
in August. However, in most years, 
leaf hoppers ruined the blossoms in our 
area, which did not seem to be the case 
in some other parts of Wisconsin. They 
could have been controlled by an inex- 
pensive spray, but instead the dairy 
farmers cut the crop early for hay and 
there was seldom any surplus honey 
after early August. Entomologists have 
told us that leaf hoppers are not numer- 
ous in some sections—just why, they 
are not quite sure. We suspect other 
factors also enter the picture, the 
amount of lime and potash in the soil, 
the character of the soil itself and per- 
haps the climate. At any rate we have 
seen tremendous bloom on the alfalfa 
in these good areas. 

But you may ask, why didn’t some 
of the other small beekeepers in this 
good territory become large producers. 
The answer is: they like to do some- 
thing else better. Art Schultz and Joe 
Mills like beekeeping best and they 
learned how to succeed. 
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Stockton, N. J. 


HEN installing pack- 

ages, lay out all the 
equipment first, then place 
the packages by each col- 
ony. This will save time in 
the installation, very im- 
portant if you wish to in- 
Stall these packages at 
dusk. An _ inexperienced 
helper can carry and as- 
semble the hives while you 
can do the actual installa- 
ion. 
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The production and shipment of 


Package 


package bees require more careful 


and detailed planning than any 


other phase of beekeeping. 


RDERS ARE PLACED as much as 

six months to a year ahead. Most 
of the customers like to have the 
same date year after year. The Cali- 
fornia shippers are a comparatively 
small group and the Sacramento Valley 
where most of the bees are produced is 
not a large valley. It is doubtful if any 
two shippers are separated by as much 
as 200 miles. Since the shipping season 
is very short and most of the bees are 
hauled by truck van it requires the co- 
ordinated efforts of all concerned to 
keep the trucks rolling on schedule. 
Very often several shippers team up to 
load a truck. This article will attempt 
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EUGENE WALKER 
Live Oak, California 


to describe some of the methods used 
here in getting out package bees. 


Production of Queens 


The most rewarding and sometimes 
the most frustrating part of producing 
packages is the raising of the queens. 
Raising good queens takes considerable 
skill and to rear them on a commercial 
basis requires detailed organization of 
the workers involved and special equip- 
ment. Queens needed for packages are 
required in large numbers in a short 
period and in advance. No wheel turns 
on a package order until the queens are 
in the cages. Few package shippers 
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will ever sell individual queens during 
the package season. 

Without going into the controversial 
subject of stock or races of bees, let us 
assume we have selected a number of 
queens as breeders. These are establish- 
ed in strong single story hives but are 
confined to an excluder cage containing 
three half length frames. (Fig. 1). The 
two outside combs contain mostly hon- 
ey and are never removed. The center 
comb is for the queen to lay in. They 
are dark combs and are kept in another 
hive for polishing and warming. Each 
day a fresh comb is given in the center 
space in the excluder cage. It is left 
there for 24 hours when it will be filled 
with eggs. It is then removed to the 
space adjacent to the excluder cage for 
incubation. 


Combs are Given 


Each day a new comb is given to the 
queen to lay in and the one given 
the previous day removed to the 
incubation space. This space will take 
three combs and each new comb is 
placed in one of the side positions and 
the previous combs are pushed toward 
the other side. On the fourth day from 
the time the comb was given the queen, 
the eggs have hatched in the first comb 
and if the colony is strong and well 
fed, the little larvae will be floating in 
food. Grafting then is fairly easy and 
the larvae are in perfect condition be- 
cause they have had ample food from 
the moment they hatched from the egg. 
After grafting, this comb is washed out 
and given to the colony which has the 
job of keeping the cells polished and 
warm for the queen. 
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Cell Builders 


The cell builders we use are housed 
in one deep and two shallow bodies 
with the deep body between the shal- 
lows. The cells are raised in the deep 
body and the bottom and top shallows 
are never touched. The top super is 
hinged to the middle deep body at one 
side and can be turned back on a stop 
when working the hive. (Fig. 2). The 
colony is queenless and is kept strong 
by the addition of bees to the point 
where some must cluster on the outside. 
Feeders are kept on these at all times 
and combs of pollen given unless pollen 
is coming in from the field. 

The cell builders are under a shed 
roof so they can be worked regardless 
of the weather. Each cell builder gets 
a fresh graft every third day. The hive 
is manipulated in such a way that fresh 
unsealed brood is given toward one side 
of the hive and the fresh graft placed 
adjacent to this. The cells remain in 
the same hive for nine days so that 
once the system is set up we are giving 
freshly grafted cells and taking out cells 
that are nine days old. The cells are 
moved from one side of the hive to the 
other during this time to avoid making 
mistakes on ages. The cells are held 
for two more days in an incubator. 
They are then placed in nuclei for 
hatching and mating. 

The queens here are mated from 
what we call “baby” nuclei (Fig. 3). 
Each box contains three frames, about 
the size of a pound section of comb 
honey, plus a can for feed. The little 
hives are set up in the warehouse with 
a feeder full of heavy syrup, a ripe 
queen cell and about a pint of bees. 
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The bees are confined and the hives 
held in a dark fairly cool room for 
two days. They are then placed in 
queen mating yards and the entrances 
opened. 

After the queens are laying well (us- 
ually two or three weeks here) they are 
put in small cages without feed or at- 
tendants and placed in what we call 
queen banks. These are simply very 
strong queenless hives. One hive will 
take care of several hundred queens as 
long as it is well fed and contains suf- 
ficient bees so they will not cluster 
away from any of the cages on cool 
nights. From these banks the queens 
are taken by the package shaking crew 
for use in the packages. While the 
queens handled in this manner do not 
have attendants inside the queen cages, 
care is taken that they have attendants 
at all times on the outside of the cage. 
Preparing the Packages for Shipment 

We use what we call a shaker box 
to trap the bees for packaging. (Fig. 4). 
It consists of a removable excluder 
cage, a funnel and a screen box. The 
bees are shaken from the frames into 
the excluder cage where they crawl 
through and cluster on the bottom. A 
slight jar and they fall into the funnel 
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and down into the bottom cage. The 
operator soon learns when to pour the 
bees out of this into the package cages. 
The bees can easily become overheated 
if too many are allowed to accumulate 
in the shaker box. The queen, drones, 
and some of the bees are returned to 
the hive. The amount of bees returned 
will depend on the weather and flying 
conditions. 

An increasing number of shippers 
keep queen excluders between the two 
hive bodies and shake the bees from 
the top body only. With this method 
the top or excluder part of the shaker 
box can be discarded and the shaking 
process goes faster as there is no delay 
to allow the bees to crawl through part 
of the shaker box. 

Regardless of any gadgets or meth- 
ods used in shaking bees, the one thing 
that makes a package shipper happiest 
and speeds up the crew most is strong 
colonies to shake from. Timing is all 
important here as the colonies should 
be at swarming strength. This is sel- 
dom a worry here because of the early 
bee shaking we must do to build and 
maintain cell builders and mating nu- 
clei. Usually after the bees are shaken 
from a hive it is given a stimulative 
feeding. For this purpose rectangular 
gallon cans with screw caps are used. 
The can is simply turned upside down 
with the cap placed in a hole in the 
hive lid. The bees take the syrup from 
a nail hole in the can cap. Figure 5 
shows one of the Canadian trucks load- 
ed with packages for the trip north. 
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gu Seckeeping Congress 


ves 


In Rome September 1958 


Translated from the original French by Mrs. R. B. 
Willson, as published in L’Osservatore Romano 
of September 24, 1958. 


IKE MANY OTHERS, you have 

wanted, my dear sons, to come to 
Rome to hold your International Con- 
gress. You expressed the desire to tell 
Us about your work and to hear from 
Us a few fatherly words. We welcome 
you with pleasure and congratulate you 
on your work. We have admired the 
variety of information of a theoretical 
nature, and the practical suggestions 
that you have for the beekeepers, from 


which they will, no doubt, greatly 
profit. 

The world of bees is indeed one of 
the most astonishing to the human 


mind, as is easily seen in the interest 
that has been shown towards it since 
the most ancient times. The center of 
this world is the hive, and the bees are 
the protagonists of the extraordinary 
life that goes on inside it. It is one of 
the richest species of animal life, the 
best organized, and one that is found 
in all regions and in all climates. 

Bees possess great facility in adapting 
themselves, they have a sure means of 
defense, their senses are highly attuned 
and they are astonishingly prolific. Bees 
live in a form of permanent society; 
the individual bees are grouped into 
categories, and each one has its particu- 
lar tasks which it performs for the 
profit of the entire community. The 
attention of scientists and non-scientists 
is attracted especially by the queen bee. 
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She is larger than the others, lives 
longer, her function is that of laying 
eggs—from 1,500 to 3,000 a day. Since 
she has limited means of defense, the 
other bees must protect her, and when 
she fears that other queens may become 
her rival, she flees with a swarm of 
workers and establishes a new hive else- 
where. Around the queen we find the 
drones, physically the most defenseless 
and dependent, but who take an active 
part in impregnating the queen, and 
are necessary for the continuation of 
life in the hive. But it is the worker 
bees, always the most numerous, who 
are the most industrious and useful. 
They apportion the tasks so that all 
work will be done in the best way and 
in the shortest time. At a very early 
age they also become nurse bees, and 
as soon as they begin secreting the wax 
they become builders. At the time of 
their first flight from flower to flower 
they become gatherers of nectar. How- 
ever, they are all concerned with their 
own defense and that of the entire col- 
ony, leaving not a single post vacant, 
due to the unceasing vigilance of all 
the workers. 

It is not possible, and in any case, it 
is not necessary for Us to tell you of 
the wonders of the world of bees, an 
extraordinary world, the mysteries of 
which have been only partially revealed. 
We feel it should be called a sympa- 
thetic world because of the various ser- 
vices it renders to mankind. Let it 
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suffice for Us to recall one of the rea- 
sons that it is so astonishing, namely 
the manner in which bees understand, 
consult and question one another. It 
has, of course, been known for a long 
time that they communicate with one 
another by mean of different kinds of 
dances. However, recently it has been 
learned that they speak to one another 
by means of a tiny organ, the 
“Nasonof”: gland, by means of which 
they are able to produce emanations of 
a nature that is probably corpuscular; 
these are perfumed, luminous and un- 
dulatory. Also these emanations are 
only understood by the bees of the col- 
ony to which they belong. Even more 
recently, it has been said that bees react 
to ultra-sound. It is possible to note 
certain wing movements, both rapid 
and periodic, without being able to 
hear a single sound. These ultra-sounds 
would enable worker bees that have 
been dispersed to rejoin the hive, and 
would call others to work on certain 
flowers. Some think that their extra- 
ordinary sense of orientation might 
even be used to carry messages. 

This leads Us to note another aspect 
of the Bee World, namely: The advan- 
tages man receives from their activities. 
Beeswax—the most important animal 
wax—is the work of these indefatigable 
workers. If we think only of the can- 
dies that are made for liturgical use, 
and that must be made entirely, or at 
least in major part, of this wax (cfr. 
Decreta authentica Congregationis Sac- 
rorum Rituum n. 4147, 14 Dec. 1904), 
we can easily admit that bees help man 
to a certain extent in the performance 
of his most sacred duty: that of religion. 

However, the greatest product of the 
bees is honey, which is_ obtained 
through the transformation of nectar 
from the flowers, due to the secretion 
of a special substance. No one is igno- 
rant of the precious nutritive qualities 
of honey, but it is still important that 
they become better known and used to 
better advantage through the multipli- 
cation and rationalization of beekeep- 
ing centers. The sugar contained in 
honey seems to be of exceptional im- 
portance if we remember that dextrose, 
absorbed by the organism, without im- 
posing on it any work of transforma- 
tion, is of extreme value to the heart 
and goes directly to the muscular sys- 
tem, while levulose, which goes to the 
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liver, constitutes an invaluable reserve 
to general health. Let Us also add that 
honey is rich in vitamins and hormones 
and that even the venom of the bees 
may be of value to medicine. 

Of even greater value than their pro- 
duction of honey and wax is their activ- 
ity in pollination for which they deserve 
a most important place in agricultural 
economy. The work of our Congress 
has stressed the fact that it is possible 
considerably to augment the yield of 
fodder plants due to the increase of bee 
colonies. The negligence of certain pro- 
ducers of seed and fruits as regards this 
important factor of pollination, often 
costs them the loss of harvests that 
come up to only a third or a quarter of 
what they could have been with the 
help of the bees. 

Briefly outlined these are the princi- 
pal advantages that man receives from 
these precious hymenoptera. 

We hope, with you, that a better or- 
ganization of a technical agricultural 
formation will, in the future, give young 
men the necessary knowledge, and the 
desire to dedicate themselves willingly 
to this exciting and profitable “busi- 
ness”. 

Rather than decreasing the virginal 
poetry of agriculture, modern science, 
on the contrary, reveals from day to 
day, the marvellous mysteries and new 
resources inherent in it. To ktiow the 
diseases of the bees and their enemies 
is of great importance, and a fact too 
often neglected by the beekeepers. But 
the prosperity of this small world still 
depends on many positive factors that 
could transform honey production into 
a most healthy and certain industry. 
The technical and practical study of 
these factors, outside the hive, or pe- 
culiar to the family of bees, to the vital- 
ity of the queen, the constitution of the 
hive, gives the beekeeper the means, so 
much desired, to increase production 
and to keep it in more or less constant 
supply 

In thanking you for the opportunity 
you have given Us to talk about it, we 
would like to say to you, before closing, 
a few paternal words of exhortation, 
in the sure knowledge that you will 
make them the object of your medita- 
tions. The reflections that we mention 
are suggested to Us by the hive, the 
“universe” of the bees, and by honey, 
the fruit of their industrious labor. The 
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hive presents itself as the home for 
thousands of insects that are active and 
full of life, like an industrial city with 
work diligently prescribed, almost like 
a monarchial State, where the queen 
appears, not as a sovereign or a man- 
ager, but rather as a prolific mother of 
the whole colony. If one is interested in 
the origin, the function and the aim of 
the hive, the naturalist tells you that 
the cells made of wax are constructed 
to hold honey that will nourish the 
larvae. The mathematician then adds 
that the bee has constructed the cell in 
its hexagonal form, so that the prisms 
can contain the largest quantity in a 
minimum space; and note also that the 
three planes that form the sides (inter- 
sections) meet at a right angle. There- 
fore, he will contend that the bee has 
resolved a most ancient and difficult 
mathematical problem which, until just 
recently, was the object of study of 
many scientists. The observations of 
the naturalist and the deductions made 
by the mathematician, furnish us with a 
point of departure toward some philoso- 
phical reflections that show an intelli- 
gence capable of foreseeing a purpose 
and of fixing, with precision, the neces- 
sary means of achieving it. What is 
this intelligence? Philosophy excludes, 
without hesitation, attributing it to the 
bees. These work and very -well, but 
they know nothing; incapable of prog- 
ress, they blindly obey their instincts 
which rigorously determine their indi- 
vidual behavior, even though they may 
permit certain adaptations. Is it not 
then to be concluded that the intelli- 
gence which directs the organization of 
the hive and the lives of bees is that 
of God who created the earth and the 
skies and has made to grow the grass 
and flowers and endowed the animals 
with instincts? We invite you, dear 
sons, to see the Lord in the workings 
of the hive, the wonders of which con- 
stantly amaze you. Adore it then and 
praise it for the reflection of its divine 
wisdom; praise it for the wax that is 
used on all altars, symbol of the souls 
that burn and are consumed for Him; 
praise Him for the honey which is 
sweet, but less so than His words of 
which the psalmist says that they are 
‘sweeter than honey” (Ps 118, 103). 
The words of the Saviour which ex- 
press His judgments and wishes “fill us 
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with sweetness more so than a honey- 
comb” He says again (Ps 18, 11). Is 
this not true? Or does the Lord not 
rather give us sadness and trouble? 
“That which might give us joy, the 
Lord refuses us”, we sometimes hear 
people say in a sad tone of voice. In- 
deed those looking from a distance and 
seeing only the surface, are often tempt- 
ed to believe that the interventions of 
God in the world bring sadness, because 
they take from life all poetry and re- 
move, so to speak, all its warmth. 

This is not so, dear sons. Ask those 
who have always been close to God, 
or those who have approached him with 
a humble heart and ardent faith. Ask 
them if it is not true that after the diffi- 
culties in the beginning, the uncertainty 
of the first steps, the road becomes 
much easier. Ask them if it not true 
that the Cross—the Cross that educates, 
that saves and transforms, succeeds in 
intoxicating the souls of men. The 
author of “Stabat” did he not sing “Fac 
me Cruce inebriari’’? 

But why say “Ask”? Why not try it 
dear sons and see for yourselves “how 
gentle is the Saviour” (Ps 33, 9). Learn 
from the beginning to endure, without 
revolt, without imprecations, the bitter- 


ness of instinctive rebellion, indiffer- 
ence, incomprehension, even that of 
calumny and persecution. You will 


then see with what serenity, what peace 
and what joy you will be filled! Men 
would willingly be the criterion of their 
own lives after they have known God 
or acknowledged him again. No one 
will say that we can, on earth, experi- 
ence the joys of heaven, no, but cer- 
tainly we can have a foretaste of them. 
Man was promised a land after a 
long, strenuous and tiring journey: 
“terram fluentem lacte et melle” (cfr 
Ex 13, 5), and on their way, every day 
God sent a gift: white manna with a 
taste of flour and honey (cfr Ex 16, 31). 
Dear sons, you who study the mysteri- 
ous and wonderful world of the bees, 
taste and see, as much as it is possible, 
here below, the sweetness of God. Some 
day, you will experience and see in 
heaven that the ocean of His light and 
His eternal love is infinitely sweeter 
than honey. As a pledge of His divine 
favors that We ardently implore for 
you, We bestow upon you and on all 
your loved ones our Apostolic Blessing. 
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Gadgets and Short Cuts 





It is the dream perhaps 

of every beginner in 
beekeeping to invent his own 
beehive someday. 


S AN APIARY inspector for almost 
a quarter of a century I find that 

quite a few have carried out their 
inventive desire. Not all are any dream 
or masterpiece but just whatever came 
in handy to hive a swarm. Many who 
did achieve their desire to make a hive 
to their own liking had made glass peep 
holes so the progress of honey making 
could be followed from the outside in- 
stead of opening the hive. 

Very early in my beekeeping career 
| heard a good beekeeper remark that 
he thought Father Langstroth invented 
a better hive than he really knew. As 
the years passed this remark sort of 
stuck in my memory and I too agree. 
There have been attempts to make both 
larger and small hives, but the universal 
size in the United States today is Lang- 
stroth size. Bottoms, covers and supers 
are changed to suit the individual or a 
certain area, but the hive bodies appear 
to remain the same. 

Later Dr. C. C. Miller gave us some- 
thing different in bottom boards, cov- 
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To Help Our 
Beekeeping 


CARL E. KILLION 
Chief Apiary Inspector 
Paris, Illinois 


ers and supers. These will be discussed 
at a later date. 

As I visit different beekeepers I very 
often pick up an idea of management, 
or he may have some gadget or tool 
that appeals to me. Later when tried 
in our own workshop or in the apiary 
we may discard it, or we change it to 
suit us, and some are used exactly as 
we first see them. 

One of the cleverest ideas for insert- 
ing eyelets in end bars of frames was 
seen at a Cook-DuPage (Chicago) meet- 
ing. I do not remember the man’s name 
or I would certainly give him credit. 
He had taken a piece of hardwood 
about four or five inches wide, about 
three quarters inch thick and at least 
ten inches long. He used an end bar 
of a frame for a template to make ex- 
act distance between the four holes on 
the hardwood. Small holes were drilled 
through this piece of hardwood on the 
marks. Nails were then driven through 
these holes from the bottom, nails 
about seven penny size. The ends were 
cut off on the upper side until they 
were just about five sixteenths of an 
inch in height, then pointed with a file. 
This hardwood block was fastened to 
a larger piece of plywood so the nail 
heads would not mar his work table. 
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Gadget for inserting eyelets in end bars. One eyelet is shown placed upon nail point. 


He would place four eyelets on the 
points of the nails, picking up a frame 
he would wiggle the end bar over the 
points of the nails until they came in 
contact with the eyelet holes, then with 
a small wooden mallet he hit the end 
bar. The eyelets stuck in the holes. 
The frame was then moved over on a 
metal plate, a couple smacks with the 


A 60-pound can with handles attached 
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mallet, and presto—four eyelets were 
driven in. It was worth my trip to the 
meeting to see this gadget. 

We find good use for slightly dam- 
aged 60 pound cans, that is, if the open- 
ings get damaged or the handle pulls 
off, and the cans are still fairly bright. 
We cut out the top and hammer down 
the rough cut edges. The wire handles 
are saved from discarded cans and we 
use these handles on the cans with the 
tops cut out. A piece of galvanized 
metal is cut into two inch squares. 
These are folded almost double, slip- 
ped over the wire handle and down 
over the open edge of the can (in the 
center on each side). A small clamp 
holds the handle in place until an eighth 
inch hole is drilled through the folded 
metal and riveted. You now have a 
good sturdy can that may be used for 
any number of jobs. 

We use only two horizontal wires in 
each brood frame. The foundation is 
placed in the frame so that the wires 
are On opposite sides. For us, the two 
wires appear to be sufficient to support 
the foundation enough to prevent any 
bulging, or sagging of combs. 

For holding the frame while wiring, 
we made a device for the frame to be 
held in an upright position. It allows 
more room for your hands while string- 
ing the wire through the eyelets. 

Our greatest help in the production 
of both section comb and shallow frame 
honey is the fact that one super does 
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‘Honey in the Comb,”’ by Carl E. Killion. 














































both jobs. We have found it very con- 
venient to change our super from sec- 
tions to shallow frames or vice versa. 
The small closed end frames rest direct- 
ly on the flat metal rabbets at the ends 
of the super. 

A follower board is used on each 
side of the super to create a travel 
space or air space at the sides similar 
to the way the section super is venti- 
lated. These two separators or follower 
boards are the same as the ones used 
when producing section comb. We were 
pleasantly surprised in the results when 
the first few of these section supers 
were used with small frames. We could 
hardly believe our eyes when we dis- 
covered that the bees were sealing the 
two outside frames ahead of those in 
the more central part of the super. Our 
good friend Walter T. Kelley, who 
visited one of the apiaries several years 
ago was able to see the bees working 
in these frames and finishing the out- 
side ones first. This condition does 
not appear in supers where the follow- 
er is not used. We firmly believe that 
we have discovered something that is 
very, very beneficial to us in producing 
shallow frame honey. 

In converting our section super to a 
frame super we may and do use one 
size foundation for either sections or 
frames. This one size foundation does 
not force us to order various sizes for 
our needs. 

For several years the foundation was 
fastened to the thin frame top bars with 
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Most combs produced in the air-conditioned super are very uniform in appearance.—Photo taken from 


melted wax. A beekeeper friend upon 
seeing our system suggested that we 
try splitting our top bars and use a heat- 
ed sealer to mash the foundation over 
the top of the frame. The foundation 
extends up through the top bars about 
five-sixteenths of an inch. We now use 
this method entirely. As we accept 
these new ideas and methods from 
other beekeepers, we in turn like to 
pass these and our own ideas on to all 
beekeepers. It is true what your editor 
has been saying all along “You can’t 
take it along with you”. 
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"1 FOUND THE EGG-MONEY BOWL, THE 

ODD-CHANGE BOWL AND THE HONEY- 

MONEY BOWL BUT | CAN'T FIND THE 
HONEY I’ 
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Test 
of 


Loyalty 


E. D. FOX Washington 22, D. C. 


t¢y°M NOT AFRAID of the bees,” she 
says and leads the way to the bee- 
yard. Visitors have arrived upon the 
premises and this brave female is con- 
ducting a tour, not to mention the fact 
she gives out with what to her is a vast 
knowledge of beekeeping. The truth of 
the matter is she has spent some years 
studying the bees and their behavior. 
Folks present watch in awe as she 
stands beside the hive with one hand 
resting on the top cover. With her head 
bent periliously close to the hive en- 
trance, a nose crinkles and a happy 
voice invites, “come closer and smell 
this delicious honey smell! You can 
listen to the bees humming too”. No 
one accepts the offer. 


Slowly now the lady returns through 
a patch of clover. “You must be care- 
ful not to step on a honeybee while she 
collects nectar”, is the careful explana- 
tion, “that’s what the bee makes the 
honey with. See those raspberry blooms, 
bees work on them too, also the blooms 
on the squash, cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
and watermelons. Not too many bees 
go up to the garden but some do, I 
know, ’cause I’ve seen them”, is the 
next emphatic remark. 


Of course the people must see the 
bees’ honey crop in the honey room. 
Shelves full of pretty jars, full too, with 
lovely honey. It was a beautiful sight. 
“Our bees are very good, aren’t they?” 
the lady inquires. “See that big can 
with the motor on it, the honey goes in 
there, spins around and comes out at 
the bottom, see!” To prove this, the 
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honey gate is opened and some drops 
of honey are removed by small fingers 
and then sampled wth much satisfac- 
tion. No one objects for this is quite 
normal behavior for the young guide. 
After all she is just a little miss, aged 
five. The visit was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all and as guests depart they are 
given an invitation to call again and 
find out more about the bees. 

However, as an aftermath of this, an 
incident occurred which threatened to 
discourage forever the interest of a po- 
tential beekeeper of the future. 

One day when nectar was scarce our 
Same young heroine, granddaughter 
Belita, was again present near the bee- 
yard. She was enjoying an apple when 
a number of cross bees moved in and 
put her to flight when they became en- 
tangled in her- thick curly hair. Before 
her Mother and I could rescue the child, 
two of the bees had stung her on the 
scalp and two on the leg. This was the 
first time in four years contact with 
them that Belita had been stung by 
honeybees. 

I was doubly sorry for the momen- 
tary pain the child experienced and for 
the fact she might develop a dislike for 
the bees. In fact between sobs she did 
inform us she no longer liked the bees. 

Our association with Belita was such 
a happy one, we always hoped nothing 
would spoil it. Some of our happiest 
hours were spent during the summer 
close to nature. We have always believed 
this communion with trees, plants, and 
flowers played a vital part in shaping 
the character of a child. Grandad, 
“Snookums” did not lose faith and told 
me this was Belita’s baptism of fire and 
she would come through unscathed. 

Luckily there were no ill effects phys- 
ically for Belita is definitely not allergic 
to the bee venom. The tiny wounds did 
not swell at all. The real blessing came 
a few days later. The special ability a 
child possesses enabled Belita to forget 
the affair completely. Only yesterday 
she walked beside me once again, took 
my hand and said with a smile, “Come 
on, Ganny, let’s take a stroll up to the 
beeyard and see how our bees are 
doing”. 
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little spring management may 
prove to be far more profitable than 
a lot of hard work later in the summer. 


ITH WINTER WINDS whistling 

around, it is pretty hard to concen- 
trate On one’s spring management, yet 
a little attention in that delightful sea- 
son will pay more dividends than a lot 
of attention at any other time of the 
year 

The more successful beekeepers 
make their springtime plans during the 
winter. Many beekeepers keep weather 
charts to help them figure when they 
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A populous colony at the first inspection. 
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BOeS 


M. H. STRICKER, 
Stockton, N. J. 


will be able to make their first inspec- 
tion. They also try to go farther and 
predict the type year facing them, and 
though some have had some success, 
most that I have talked with think it 
is purely guess work and just a means 
of filling in time to ease the impatience 
of getting out to the bees in the spring 

Generally there is a temporary break 
in the weather in northern New Jersey 
during the first of March. Beekeepers 
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then make a rush to make that early 
spring inspection before the cold windy 
spell takes over the last week of March. 
Now this break is not 100 per cent 
reliable; sometimes beekeepers are 
forced to do their first spring work in 
late March but may follow the old bee- 
keeper’s saying: “If you tend your bees 
early, you'll work late taking a big 
crop off!” 

But, what needs to be done if the 
beekeeper is able to inspect his bees in 
early March? Well, the 13th word in 
the preceding sentence holds the import 
of this spring work: Inspection! 

First, inspection for disease. I won- 
der if all of us haven’t been lulled by a 
false sense of security from the words 
“resistant bees and queens”, terramy- 
cin, sulfathiazole. After all, there is no 
substitute for that individual comb by 
comb inspection of not only the brood 
but of those combs that could have 
contained brood and now could show 
scales. This type of inspection along 
with the fear of what the scourge of 
American foulbrood could do, made 
those old timers (expert beekeepers that 
they are) still remembered and respect- 
ed. 

At the same time the beekeeper is 
ooking for disease, he can be evalu- 
ating the queens’ ability to lay through- 
ut the season. Brood rearing begins in 
Northern Jersey about the middle of 
January, so the rate of egg laying can 
be judged very well. Of course, some 
consideration should be shown the 
weather, size of cluster, and amount of 
stores available. After examining a few 
colonies it will be easy to decide what 
a normal one should look like at this 
season. 


Colonies that are small or show signs 
of a failing queen should be united, and 
here is where Northern New Jerseyites 
differ. Here two distinct systems show 
up. Both have merit. 

Some beekeepers believe that two 
or more weak colonies should be united 
to try to make a normal colony, allow- 
ing both queens to work together until 
one is finally eliminated. Then late in 
March or whenever southern queens 
are available, if the colony isn’t keeping 
up with the others in the yard, it should 
be requeened and perhaps further 
strengthened with additional brood and 
honey or sugar syrup 








The beekeepers on the other side of 
the argument claim that it is best to 
unite these weak sisters underneath a 
normal colony so it can utilize the 
stores of the weaker, and of course, 
get some benefit from the workers of 
the small colony. Then later on if the 
resulting colony becomes too strong 
and swarming becomes a problem, in- 
crease can be made in your favorite 
fashion and the apiary number is kept 
closer to the original number. 

Either system is good and whatever 
system selected is equally good if you 
get back at the proper time to either 
requeen or make increase. 

Colonies in this section of the State 
are wintered in two standard ten frame 
bodies with 60 pounds or more of hon- 
ey for winter. At first inspection less 
than half of this has been consumed, 
but now that brood rearing has started, 
the honey will be consumed rapidly 
and there is always the chance that the 
weather will be such that no nectar or 
pollen will be harvested from soft ma- 
ples that bloom in early March. So, an 
accurate check is made of stores and 
combs of honey are added if thought 
necessary. Many beekeepers keep some 
sealed combs or partially filled ones, 
from the previous year. Some add 
feeder cans in bodies partly filled with 
“wet” extracting combs, claiming that 
these combs stimulate brood rearing 
and help get the colony at its popula- 
tion peak for the tulip poplar, sweet 
clover, sumac flow which begins with 
the first named yielding in late May 
and the other two coming on during 
June. 

Some beekeepers who have had early 


A colony of bees feeding on Fuller candy. 
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Dead bees are scraped off the bottom board. 


spring robbing, prefer to add escape 
boards or moving screens of Fuller 
candy that are made up in the winter 
and carried along for this purpose. 

If dead colonies are found, these are 
closely examined for AFB scales and if 
declared disease free, those combs con- 
taining pollen are placed in the bottom 
story of those colonies that seem to be 
short of pollen. 

Another job that is done at this time 
is the removing of both hive bodies 
from the bottom board, and the dead 
bees scraped from this. This simple 
little operation used to be laughed off 
as something “for hobbyists” but most 
of the commercialists have now decided 
that getting rid of these sodden bees 
gets rid of excess moisture in the hive, 
thus promoting more brood rearing by 
relieving the bees of this chore. At the 
same time any rotten or otherwise de- 
fective bottom board can be replaced. 

Another chore that can be done at 
the same time is to replace any cull 
combs that are found with too much 
drone comb. If these are found to con- 
tain honey, they can be placed along 
the outside wall of the bottom story 


and away from the immediate brood 
nest. The less drone brood that is 
produced in this spring season, the 


less chance of swarming, and the bigger 
the worker population will be. 

Some beekeepers practice the revers- 
ing of the first and second stories at 
this time to encourage the bees to util- 
ize the unused bottom story. 

Personally I favor waiting until the 
end of March or early April, when bees 
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“If you tend your bees early, you'll work late 


taking a big crop off!’ 


begin to become self-supporting, to do 
this. If done earlier, it does dissipate 
heat from the brood nest which is im- 
portant to early buildup. Conservation 
of heat at this time is important; that 
is why entrance stops are left on al- 
though danger from mice damage is 
practically at an end in this section. 

In some seasons, spring dwindling is 
a problem, then beekeepers confine col- 
onies to single stories to conserve heat, 
then after 10 days if improvement isn't 
shown, the colonies are removed to an- 
other yard. Either the change of loca- 
tion or the ride seems to cure this in- 
frequent trouble. 

Populous colonies at this time of the 
year can be helped by checking early 
and supplying honey if needed. The 
queen’s ability to supply the colony 
with eggs enough for a quick and popu- 
lous buildup should be checked. If 
there are any doubts, mark the colony 
for early requeening. 

Though the weather is a little chilly 
and you may have to get bundled up 
and work with several sweaters on, the 
earlier you can get out to do this neces- 
sary work (as long as bees are not in 
cluster), the more chance you have of 
getting colonies in tip-top shape for 
the coming honey flow. 











Our Cover 


DR. OTTO MACKENSEN, apiculturist at the 
U.S.D.A. Southern States Bee Culture Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La., removes the finished 
queen cells after 10 days in the finishing 
colony, for introduction into nuclei.—Photo 
by Forsythe. 
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Theresa is not afraid of bees. 


Gnom The 


Here is excellent proof that 
beekeeping is not limited to 
men only. Mrs. White paints 
an attractive picture of 


her hobby. 


| WOULD LIKE to advocate beekeep- 
ing as a hobby for women. It has 
been a most enriching and satisfying 
one for me. Beekeeping on a hobbyist 
scale is not too strenuous an undertak- 
ing for most women. As a matter of 
fact the exercise involved would prob- 
ably be beneficial. 
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Queen's Comer 


MRS. THELMA WHITE Stockbridge, Georgia 


Perhaps a lady beekeeper has a dis- 
advantage when it comes to carpentry 
and the more technical aspects of bee- 
keeping. However, she can learn to 
nail hives and frames together, and it 
is not a difficult task to install a pack- 
age of bees. She will then see a new 
world open before her eyes, and will 
study with increasing interest every 
phase of this new hobby. 

There seems to be an element of en- 
chantment about bees that is seldom 
found elsewhere. Enchantment is de- 
fined ‘“‘as to fascinate” i.e. to hold spell- 
bound, as by magic power. I felt this 
attraction three years ago when I visited 
an apiary and looked into a hive of bees 
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for the first time. Since then I have 
had the usual misfortunes of the ama- 
teur beekeeper, but the enchantment 
has not lessened. 
An Interesting Experience 

One of the funniest, though at the 
time most painful experiences | have 
had, occurred shortly after my interest 
in bees had been aroused. Two hives of 
bees which belonged to my father-in- 
law were becoming degenerate, due to 
his neglect of them because of ill health. 
I decided to take over the management 
of them and the first line of action was 
to move them from under a_ thick 
growth of vines to a less shady loca- 
tion. One night, armed with a flashlight 
and wheelbarrow, my husband and I 
tackled the job. How anyone could be 


Checking a division board feeder 





‘Far & = | 
The bees are busily storing honey on this frame 


so uninformed on bee behavior is be- 
yond me now, but we took the hive 
apart and loaded it into the wheelbar- 
row. My husband began pushing and | 
holding the wheelbarrow steady. Before 
we had gone more than a few feet the 
bees were crawling and buzzing as they 
do at night, and we were soon rewarded 
for our ignorance. We were stubborn 
enough to finish the job, after which | 
counted over two dozen stings, and my 
husband nearly as many. At least | 
learned that stings cause no more than 
a temporary soreness for me, whereas 
my husband had a more severe reaction 

The Piedmont section of Georgia is 
a marginal area for honey production, 
but my bees produce enough clover 
honey to pay for their upkeep and pro- 


Thelma White with her oldest daughter, Theresa 
age 4 years. Susan is 3 years old, Cynthia 11 mos 
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vide a nice profit besides. After the 
clover crop has been extracted, I move 
my bees to my father’s farm in the 
North Georgia mountains and hope for 
a sourwood flow. This honey usually 
sells locally at a premium price. 

I felt that I had become a full-fledged 
beekeeper last year when I purchased 
my extractor. It is a three frame Root 
extractor, and is well suited to my needs 
now. I have found that extracted hon- 
ey sells best for me. One year I tried 
comb honey wrapped in cellophane, 
but there were few demands for it. 

Does anyone produce buckwheat 
honey? It seems my bees will not store 
it. Last summer my father planted six 
acres Of buckwheat and the bees ig- 
nored it, preferring to eat the sourwood 
honey they had just stored. I left my 





bees in the mountains after the aster 
flow here, and when I went after them 
I found that two of the 11 hives had 
starved to death. I fed the remaining 
hives heavily with granulated honey 
that had been reliquified. I am using 
two methods of feeding. One is the 
Boardman feeder, the other a division 
board frame that takes the place of a 
regular frame in the brood chamber. 
I prefer the latter method as it prac- 
tically eliminates the danger of robbing. 

I have learned a lot about bees in 
the past three years, and realize I have 
a lot more to learn. I am looking for- 
ward to spring and expect to spend 
many enjoyable hours in the pursuit of 
more knowledge about this wondrous 
little creature. 
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HAVE KEPT BEES for 30 years 

and have never seen anything like it 
before. This picture was taken inside 
the kitchen of a house that was left 
vacant for three months last summer 
and this is what happened. I was the 
one that took the bees out of the house. 

The hole they came through was a 
round one inch hole for a butane stove 
that had been moved and the hole had 
not been stopped up. 

Now here is the part you-will not 
believe; these bees were on the east 
wall. Right north of the chair is a 
double window, and yet with two other 
windows there was not a large handful 
of dead bees in the room. After I 
smoked and started to cut out the comb 
they would fly around the room and go 
right back to their comb, they seemed 
to know they had to go out that one 
inch hole. 

All the bees I’ve ever seen in build- 
ings before flew to the windows and 
died. You can see by the picture some 
of the comb was three feet long and 
filled very well. 

Maybe you can tell me why the bees 
did not fly to the windows and all die. 


It seems probable that the swarm after enter- 
ing the building throught the one inch hole, pro- 
ceeded to build combs adjacent to this opening. 
Having thus established their new home they 
used the only entrance they knew and did not 
attempt to get outside through the windows. This 
is the first case of this nature that has come to 
our attention.—Ed. | 
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Experiences 
with 


The Caucasian and Carniolan races 
of bees have many meritorious traits, 


Dark Bees 


S. JOAQUIN WATKINS 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


and under certain conditions, have 
superior traits to the Italian race. 


|' WAS DURING the spring of 1934 
while the bees were on orange loca- 
tions, that I first noticed a colony of 
bees that was far ahead of the rest of 
the yard in production. Since the yard 
contained over 300 colonies, this was 
worthy of note. Upon examination, 
this colony turned out to be a grayish, 
dark bee with gray stripes. To this day 
I do not know whether it was a Cau- 
casian or Carniolan or how we happen- 
ed to have it. Although impressed, for 
some reason We did nothing about it. 

The next time Caucasians were 
brought to my attention was during the 
California State Convention in 1935. 
Here, Alex De Griaznov, a quite im- 
posing man at that time who later be- 
came blind and was known as _ the 
“blind beekeeper”, created quite a stir 
by his emphatic comments relative to 
the many advantages of the Caucasians. 

After this and remembering the col- 
ony of 1934, we purchased several 
Caucasian queens from different breed- 
ers with quite varied success. Although 
some proved to be very good, many 
had undesirable characteristics such as 
the tendency to contract the brood nest 
too early, difficulty in finding cueens, 
etc. 

It was not until 1938 that we again 
became excited about Caucasian bees. 
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That summer, after moving the bees 
from the orange groves, we were check- 
ing a yard and discovered a colony 
that had a super of honey over an ex- 
cluder during a period when the balance 
of the yard was barely making a living 
(this colony produced over 50 per cent 
more than any other colony in the yard 
for the season). Since this was a busy 
season, plans for making adequate use 
of this exceptional queen as a breeder 
were finally limited to making 20 four- 
frame nucs with cells from this colony. 
They were wintered in single story hives 
and moved to the sage in the spring of 
1939 where they produced on the aver- 
age a 40 pound super of honey during 
a period when the scale hive, a better 
than average Italian, gained 16 pounds. 

It might be mentioned at this time 
that during poor crop years for sage, 
we have noticed that the Caucasians 
will make a surplus while the Italians 
are barely making a living. Whether 
this is due to their tendency to work 
during colder weather or to their longer 
tongue, we do not know. 
We Try Carniolans 

As for the Carniolans, my first ex- 
perience with them was during the 
spring of 1938 when a young man who 
was working for us, had about 40 col- 

Continued on page 163) 
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Buying 





Bees 


FRIEND wanted bees to pollinate 

his apple orchard, so when we saw 
“Bees for Sale” in the daily paper I 
went to see them. There were 30 col- 
onies, half in factory-made hives, others 
in home-made boxes and nail kegs. 

They had started with a few good 
hives, and caught all the swarms, using 
the full-depth supers for hives. Next 
year they put swarms in boxes, as hives 
too much. The third year they 


had made aluminum covers for the 
factory-made hives and all were well 
painted, even the nail kegs. They had 
been raising swarms, not honey, for 
several years. The bees had never made 
any money for them so they wanted to 
sell them before they swarmed. 

Bees were hanging out of the older 
hives, preparing to swarm. They had- 
n't taken any honey off the previous 
year so thought the hives must be full. 
They hadn’t been inspected so I told 
them they should call the county bee in- 
spector before selling any bees, as they 
were liable, if they sold any with foul- 
brood. They said the inspector never 
got around until too late and I could 
inspect them and not take any diseased 
bees. 

As I have an Apiary Inspector’s cer- 


| tificate from the state, I could do this, 


although I am not working for the 
county or the state now. I told them 
the boxes without frames and the kegs 
were illegal and the inspector could 
burn them. They knew they were illeg- 
al and kept them behind the hedge so 
the inspector never saw them. Just the 
good ones were in plain sight. 

I opened a few good hives to see 
their condition. There was really too 
much pollen and some honey, and not 
enough room for the bees, so they 
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CHARLES W. LINDSEY 
Sebastopol, Calif. 


would swarm several times if left alone. 
The nice looking aluminum covers were 
too deep to pry off, and had no inner 
covers under them. I had to knock 
them off with a hammer, which made 
the bees mean to handle. 

The owners would not set a price, 
wanted me to, so I offered $75 for the 
lot, which insulted them. They wanted 
$10.00 each for the good ones, said 
the aluminum covers cost $2.00. True 
enough, but those too-deep covers were 
what made the bees too mean for them 
to handle. 

I wouldn’t consider $10.00 for the 
best ones. Finally I offered $4.00 for 
the factory made hives if they had no 
A.F.B. “Too little”, still they said, so 
I started to drive off. 

They called me back, so I wrote out 
an agreement, allowing me to work the 
bees over to control swarming and 
giving me two weeks to remove them. 
They both signed it, and I paid for 
half the factory-made hives they had, 
by check. 

Next day being a little warmer, I 
inspected for A.F.B. and made eight 
strong nucs by putting four frames of 
pollen and honey into each nuc and 
shaking bees from the old hives. Each 
nuc had a good start even if it should 
rain for a week. Bees from more than 
one hive were in each nuc, but they 
would not fight after being so well 
smoked and shaken. I had the en- 
trances closed and put screens over the 
top, so they could not go back before 
I hauled them off. 

I filled the old hives with empty 
combs I had extracted last year, thus 
giving the queens room to lay, so stop- 
ped swarming, although several had 
large queen cells, no capped ones, 

(Continued on page 163 
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last August of Mr. Ob. 
to Cole, Bruce Cross- 


upper peninsula. Mr, 
Cole is 91 and has 
kept bees for 62 of 
those years. Still ge- 
tive with 30 colonies, 
Has been a subscriber 
to Gleanings. Photo 
sent in by Kenneth £ 
Farner. 


Sat 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MICHIGAN BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. All were present except 
Otto H. Roth, Treasurer. From the left corner they are: Henry Saeger, (visitor—Alfred Vieir, Wes: Indies 
Arnold Hilbert, Baxter Woodman, Bert Martin, Margaret Seidelman, Ken Farner, Walter Edwards, Wallace 
Swank, Don Kloepfer, Frank Hrushka, and Thurbur Chrysler. Taken at board meeting at the Seidelman 
home on November 6, 1958.—Photo by Kenneth E. Farner, Flint, Michigan. 
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Prof. F. E. Guyton, API of Ala. Poly. Inst. kept the banquet at the Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting a lively affair for all who attended. Dr. George H. Blake, president, and his associates are 
certainly to be congratulated for a well organized, informative, and well attended meeting. All bee- 
keepers in that area should make every effort to attend future A.B.A. meetings. The association is 
growing rapidly and has a lot to offer both commercial and hobbyist beekeepers. 
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Kay Seidelman, age 18, 
of lonia, Michigan, here 
is being crowned 1959 
American Honey Queen by 


7 
™* past Federation president, 
4 S. J. Watkins at the Amer- 
| icon Beekeeping Federa- 


“~ 


tion banquet. Kay is also 


the Michigan Honey 
\. Queen. Her family has 
. been in beekeeping for 
over 50 yeors. 
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Large vs. Small Winter Clusters 
OT UNTIL the beginning of this century did we begin to learn just how a colony 
of bees winters in a cold climate. When we ask some beekeepers, even those 
who have kept bees for years, how bees keep warm during the cold winter months, 
they usually say, “Oh, they just huddle up together to keep warm”. The bees do 
huddle up together but they do something else. 

We quote from one of Dr. C. L. Farrar’s articles as follows: 

“The winter cluster provides its own insulation against heat loss. The in- 
sulating shell of closely packed bees, filling the inner spaces between combs and 
any empty cells, ranges from ane to three inches in depth, and the more loosely 
grouped bees in the center generate heat. The temperature within the broodless 
cluster will vary above a minimum of 57 degrees and 60 degrees F. showing an in- 
crease or decrease which opposes within limits any external temperature change, 
whereas the surface temperature remains normally somewhere between 43 degrees 
and 60 degrees F. As the air temperature surrounding the cluster declines the 
cluster contracts, reducing the surface exposed to heat radiation, increasing the 
depth of the insulating shell and concentrating additional bees in the center to 
generate heat.” 

It has been assumed during recent years and rightly so, that a populous 
colony of bees, resulting in a large winter cluster, will withstand the rigors of a 
severely cold winter better than a small colony that results in a small winter cluster 
of bees. 

The reason for this is found in an article by the late Dr. E. F. Phillips from 
which we quote the following: 

“Since the surface of a spherical cluster is proportionate to the square of 
the diameter, when the volume is proportionate to the cube of the diameter, it 
follows that a large cluster has relatively smaller surface for radiation of heat than 
does a small one.” 

To put it in simple language, a large cluster of bees has a relatively smaller 
surface for radiation or the escape of heat from the cluster, than does a small 
cluster. Conversely, a small cluster of bees has relatively greater surface for the 
escape of heat than does a large cluster. 

While it may be possible but perhaps not feasible to winter colonies that 
are under par in strength, such colonies will not build up as rapidly in the spring 
as populous colonies. Weak colonies that manage to survive the winter may perish 
during cool weather in March or early April unless they are strengthened with 
combless package bees. 

On the other hand, very populous colonies are likely to build up rapidly and 
in some instances reach swarming strength during the spring honey flow. In some 
areas it is possible and feasible to divide such colonies, giving the queenless divis- 
ions young laying queens. With intelligent apiary management these divisions can 
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be built up into populous colonies that will store the maximum crop of honey from 
the major honey flow. 

It stands to reason then that for successful wintering, populous colonies 
with a high percentage of young vigorous bees ready to go into winter quarters 
should be one of the beekeeper’s important objectives. 


Where Will We Get Better Queens? 


T NOW APPEARS that better queens will come from one of two sources. The 

first is through a bee breeding program and the second is through the importa- 
tion of better bees. In the later case there is a question as to whether better bees 
exist than those we are now using in this country. 

As an example of progress, Dr. Rothenbuhler of Iowa reported on the gen- 
etics of disease resistant bees at the recent meetings of the Entomological Society 
in Salt Lake City. Disease resistance in honey bees is due to hygienic behavior 
and is carried by two genes. Armed with knowledge of this sort we may soon 
expect queens of superior quality to be bred in this country. 

The alternative to better queens through bee breeding is the discovery of 
a superior race of bees abroad which may be brought to this country. Man has 
been searching for better bees for a long while and right now we know of no out- 
standing race on other continents. It is interesting too that many of our own 
queen breeders quite routinely ship to most countries around the world. 

Importations raise another question. That concerns the danger of bring- 
ing Acarine disease to this country. For further notes on that subject see Research 
Review in February Gleanings. 


Don‘t Forget Honey for Breakfast Week 


HIS WEEK occurs March 29 to April 4. Beekeepers should keep this in mind 
in order to help focus special attention on honey during that week. 

Most people use sweetening on their breakfast food, usually granulated 
sugar. We wonder how many have tried honey on breakfast food. Many beekeep- 
ers use honey on breakfast food also for sweetening coffee. Not as much honey is 
required as sugar. Those who use two spoonfuls of sugar in a cup of coffee would 
need to use only one of honey. 

Special emphasis on Honey for Breakfast Week is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute of Madison, Wisconsin. It presents an opportunity for bee- 
keepers over the country to advertise their product and to take full advantage of 
the help the American Honey Institute is prepared to give, in supplying suitable 
printed material in the way of recipes, cards, and folders, at a very nominal cost. 

We suggest that during Honey for Breakfast Week, beekeepers who have 
honey to sell, make a special effort to move it, either from their apiary houses or 
through grocery stores, using appropriate printed matter furnished by the Institute. 
Let’s make this a “honey” of a breakfast week. 


Beekeeping in Canada for 1958 
CCORDING TO THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, dated 
December 5, 1958, the estimated honey crop for last year was 26.5 million 
pounds, which is 17 per cent below the 1957 crop and 14 per cent below the 1947 

to 1956 average of 31,000,000 pounds. 

The smaller crop in 1958 was due to lower per colony averages throughout 
the provinces. The number of colonies operated was 330,000 as compared with 
325,700 in 1957. 

The average yield per colony for 1958 was 80 pounds as compared with 
98 pounds in 1957. Unfavorable weather conditions for nectar secretion in some 
areas accounted, in part at least, for the lower production. Two provinces, Alberta 
and British Columbia had larger honey crops than in 1957. 

It is hoped that 1959 may be more favorable for Canadian beekeepers than 
was 1958. 
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ANNUAL MEETING — ENTOMO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


BOUT 20 apiculturists from all over 

the United States attended the 6th 
annual meeting of the Entomological 
Society of America in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, December 1-4, 1958. There were 
two sessions for beekeeping, the first a 
symposium entitled “Methods of Test- 
ing Insecticides on Bees” and the sec- 
ond session for the general research 
papers. 
Repellents for Insecticides 

Two people are now actively work- 
ing on trying to find materials which 
will repel bees. The long range plan- 
ning is that there may be some material 
which can be added to an insecticide 
and thus repel bees from sprayed crops. 
Professor G. A. Bieberdorf of Oklaho- 
ma A & M College reported that he 
has tested over 1,000 materials for re- 
pellancy. Dr. A. W. Woodrow of the 
Bee Culture Laboratory, USDA, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, reported on methods of 
testing bee attractants and repellents 
and techniques which were useful in 
testing such materials. Some materials 
have shown promise but more testing 
is necessary. 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Toxicity of New Insecticides 

Drs. Atkins and Anderson from the 
University of California reported on 
their investigations of several toxic ma- 
terials. They have divided insecticides 
into four groups: (1) those materials 
which are highly toxic, (2) those ma- 
terials which are highly toxic but which 
may be used with certain precautions, 
(3) moderately toxic materials, and (4) 
relatively non-toxic materials. A sum- 
mary of their work concerning nearly 
80 materials was recently published in 
California Agriculture.’ 
Disezse Resistance 

Dr. Rothenbuhler of Iowa State Col- 
lege reported on the genetics of disease 
resistance in bees. Resistance to Amer- 
ican foulbrood, it was reported, was 
due to hygienic behavior (good house- 
keeping ability) and is due to two re- 
cessive genes. One gene controls the 
bees ability to remove dead larvae from 
the cell while the second gene controls 
their ability to uncap the cells contain- 
ing dead larvae. Both genes must be 


present in order for disease resistance 
to occur. Such knowledge will be ex- 
tremely useful in breeding a superior 


race of bees. 

Several other interesting and valuable 
papers were given at the Salt Lake City 
meeting. The “insecticide symposium” 
was recorded and it is planned that tt 
will be mimeographed. Abstracts of 
other papers will be forwarded to Bee 
World. 

1959 Meeting of Entomological 
Society of America 

The next meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society of America will be held 
in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in De- 
troit, Michigan, November 30th to De- 
cember 3rd, 1959. This will be a joint 
* Anderson, L. D. and E. L. Atkins, Jr 


Effects of pesticides on bees. California 
riculture 12: 3-4. 1958. 
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meeting with the Entomological Society 
of Canada. 

Dr. M. D. Levin of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Logan, Utah, was elected 
chairman of the Apiculture Sub-sec- 
tion of the Entomological Society of 
America and Dr. R. A. Morse, Cornell 
University, was elected secretary. 





tiie 
EXPERIENCE WITH DARK BEES 
Continued from page 156) 

onies of Carniolans and Carniolan Hy- 
brids. These were wintered extremely 
heavy with honey and were on an early 
build-up location. Since he was busy 
working for us, his own bees were ne- 
glected and they swarmed excessively. 
In spite of being very weak from ex- 
cessive swarming, this apiary built up to 
excellent strength and made consider- 
ably more honey than any of our yards 
during the late summer and fall ( we 
operated about 1700 colonies at that 
time ). This, of course, was exciting. 

Desiring to try the Carniolans, we 
purchased several queens during the 
summer of 1939 and made up a yard 
of about 60 nucs from this stock. It 
might be mentioned here that the pur- 
chased queens, although placed in me- 
dium hives, built up well and made a 
good crop. This experiment was 
ibandoned because the stock proved to 
be very susceptible to European foul- 
brood. We had previously found the 
Caucasians to be very resistant to this 
disease. 

Coming back to the bees in the spring 
of 1941 after another interlude work- 
ing for a department store, I adopted 
the Caucasian as the favorite stock and 
found them to be very satisfactory for 
my purpose. 

The characteristics that we liked were 
extreme gentleness (an ideal bee for 
the hobbyist who likes to keep bees in 
a city), good early build-up for the 
orange honey flow, superior production 
during poor seasons, resistance to Eu- 
ropean foulbrood, and better wintering 
qualities than the Italians (some _ bee- 
keepers have been known to say, per- 
haps facetiously, that you should keep 
a few Caucasians to furnish feed for 
the Italians ). In California and here 
on the western slope of Colorado, their 
tendency to propolize excessively is not 
serious. 
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Carniolans Good for Comb Honey 

In my attempt to find an ideal “comb 
honey” bee for use here in Colorado, 
Carniolans were again tried from sev- 
eral different breeders. Out of a ship- 
ment of 10 queens from one breeder, 
two queens of exceptional merit were 
found. Not only were they ideal for 
the production of comb honey, but 
they were also relatively non-swarmers 
as well as being seemingly resistant to 
European foulbrood. Realizing that 
this was superior and very valuable 
stock, one of these queens was sent to 
a breeder, but I fear that the strain has 
been lost. 

In conclusion, I would like to say 
that both the Caucasian and Carniolan 
races of bees have qualities that are 
superior to those of the Italians in many 
instances and that we have a need for 
these characteristics in the attempt to 
improve the “American Bee” by selec- 
tive breeding and hybridization. 
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Continued from page 157) 


however. I also nailled a screen on top 
of each old hive. They were ready to 
haul off that night, without smothering 
any bees. 

We unloaded the old hives in the 
orchard beginning to bloom, and put 
the covers on over the screens. Next 
morning it was raining. I didn’t get 
back to take the screens off and put 
supers on for five days. I put a sheet 
of heavy roofing on each super as an 
inner cover, then scraped the bottom 
sides of all those deep covers before 
putting them on over the roofing. They 
are all right when the bees can’t stick 
them down. There were several pounds 
of wax scrapings. 

These bees still seem to be meaner 
to handle than the bees I already had, 
not as good workers either, so I will 
requeen with better stock. 


wr rer rrr rrr er 


At week-end school you'll hear a lot 
of very sound beekeeping—which—un- 
less it’s what you do yourself—is all 
rot!—‘‘Paddy” BBJ 
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CCORDING TO the weather man, 

the rarest thing in nature is a nor- 
mal day. In fact there is a pretty good 
chance that there never was one and 
probably never will be one. There are 
too many complications entering into 
it, for it to happen. The next nearly 
impossible thing would be a normal 
season, but somehow or other the sea- 
sons generally follow their usual pat- 
tern in one way or another. When 
spring comes, it warms up, and when 
summer comes, it gets hot. Maybe we 
will complain that March is abnormally 
cold or wet, but it never yet has been 
as cold as January, nor as warm as 
July. Maybe some days, but not the 
whole month. 

As I write this, the long range fore- 
cast for March for this neck of the 
woods is “cold and wet”. If correct, I 
don’t know what it will do to my bees. 
I hate to be a Gloomy Gus, but what I 
have seen so far hasn’t given me much 
to cheer about. I just bought a new 
wash boiler to make feed in. 

Want to know why? Well, it was this 
way. During January I was picking out 
the old cull combs from the colonies 
that died out last summer. When I do 
this, | generally leave the hive bodies 
out in the cold over night, and then in 
the morning I pound the combs with 
a wooden mallet. They are as fragile 
as eggshells, and shatter almost into 
dust. That’s easy to fill into the burlap 
bags that the books say you should use, 
and I boil them out just like I am told 
to do. After squeezing all the wax that 
I can get out of them, I let the whole 
mess cool until the crust forms on top, 
cut it out and do another batch. If the 
cake of wax on top of the water in the 
boiler is thick, sometimes it is hard to 
get it started. This time I got the bright 
idea of smacking it with a hatchet. The 
hatchet went through the crust all right, 
and also through the water, the burlap 
bag, and the bottom of the boiler. So 
I bought a new boiler to make feed in. 

I am afraid that I am going to have 
to do a lot of that pretty soon. So far 
this winter, my bees have had good 
flights on just about a four week inter- 
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PROPOLIS PETE 


val each time. That part is good, but 
when they flew, I didn’t like what I saw. 

There was an extra good flow of 
aster last fall, and ordinarily my bees 
will have a month or more between the 
end of the aster flow and weather that 
is too cold for them to ripen the nectar 
into honey. Last fall was different. We 
had a cold snap while the aster was 
still blooming. Winter settled in right 
after Election Day, and it looks very 
much as though the bees are suffering 
from that raw nectar. 

Before I start yelping too much too 
fast, generally nature has a way of 
making up for her mean tricks. Maybe 
this will happen again this time. But, 
remembering the old proverb about 
Providence helping those who help 
themselves, I am going to feed all colo- 
nies liquid feed this spring whether they 
need it or not. I strongly believe in 
dry sugar as a supplementary, and or- 
dinarily this is what I would feed in a 
case like this. But with weakened clus- 
ters made still weaker by a tough win- 
ter, I am going to make it as easy as | 
can for them. Maybe such stimulative 
feeding might lead to swarming later 
on, but I am beginning to think that 
maybe I can use some swarms in addi- 
tion to the packages that I ordered in 
January. Anyway, I am going to make 
it as easy as possible for my babies 

Be that as it may, it won’t be long 
now before we know. My fingers are 
itching to get into the propolis that is 
a specialty of this location, and my 
nose craves the smell of flying bees. 
My friends tell me that I don’t smell 
good, but by golly I can smell the bees 
when they are flying. 





Philosophy 


Don’t be like the awkward beekeep- 
er who came to me and said, “How can 
I explain to a neighbor that bee stings 
are an act of God?”—From December 
1958 BEEKEEPERS’ NEWS. 
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Caster Gare 


MALL FRY have bright new outfits. 

Mom and Dad will, like as not, 
make-do with last year’s finery (or 
probably some dating longer in the 
past than that! ). But one thing is for 
sure—eating goes on just the same. So 
the cook’s thoughts turn to menus for 
the Easter meals. Honey-way, of course. 

Honey currant buns get the day off 
to a good start, or add a crowning 
touch to the main meal, lunch or snack 
supper. Merchants may advertise “the 
ham what am” but those who prepare 
ham using Nature’s finest sweet will 
have “ham what am” whether it is 
glazed with a honey-pineapple juice 
vhile baking, or baked with a luscious 
ham loaf. And, how about some honey- 
ed sweet potatoes? 

Good eating to you ! 
Honey Currant Buns 

One-half cup whole bran, %2 cup 
dried currants, % cup milk, % cup 
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courtesy Kellogg Company. 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


honey, 2 cups sifted flour, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, | teaspoon salt, 44 cup 
shortening, 1 tablespoon honey and | 
tablespoon melted butter. 

Combine bran, currants, milk and 
honey; let stand until most of moisture 
is taken up. Sift together flour, baking 
powder and salt. Cut in shortening un- 
til mixture resembles coarse corn meal. 
Add bran mixture, stirring only until 
combined. Do not overstir. Turn dough 
out on lightly floured board and knead 
gently a few times. Divide in 12 equal 
portions and shape each into a ball. 
Place on greased baking sheets. Flatten 
out to about % inch in thickness. Brush 
with mixture of honey and melted but- 
ter. Bake in hot oven, 425 degrees F., 
about 15 minutes. Cross with confec- 
tioners’ icing as soon as buns are re- 
moved from oven. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Honey Currant Buns.—Photo 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


Virginia Creeper. Mr. Cleo Palmer 
ot Geary, Oklahoma, recently sent me 
a jar of honey from this plant which he 
calls five-leaf ivy. He says it blooms in 
August and has grape-like seeds. He 
adds, “It appears to yield every year, 
but I have been attributing the honey 
to something else. It made about 15 to 
25 pounds per hive this year, but does 
not make that much as a rule. The 
honey is an amber color with a promi- 
nent flavor, different from any I have 
ever tasted.” I find the honey has a 
pleasant interesting flavor. It is light 
amber with a slight reddish cast. 

Missouri. Dr. Thomas B. Hall of 
Kansas City writes that his hives in the 
Ozarks make most of their honey from 
166 


HONEY PLANTS 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Spanish needles and Buckbrush. “This 
is an amber honey which is still not 
granulated, and this year has a minty 
flavor which comes from catnip that 
has escaped from an old planting and 
is near the hive. Around Kansas City 
not much buckbrush is allowed to stay 
where the land is fertile. It is different 
in the Ozarks, where whole hillsides are 
covered with buckbrush.... I was in 
France last year and secured a small 
brochure listing the most important 
legumes of France. Among those listed 
was sainfoin (Espercett) which, I under- 
stood, is also a good honey plant.” Dr 
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Hall evidently refers to  coralberry 
which is the botanical name for buck- 
brush. It is an important honey plant, 
often overlooked, in many hilly regions 
in the central states. 


Indiana. Lee Stewart of Newport, 
Indiana writes that beekeepers had a 
very poor season in his area. After an 
ideal spring, they had a very rainy peri- 
od during clover bloom and the Wabash 
River flooded five times. Wild cucum- 
ber did not come up until late and was 
still in full bloom when frost killed it. 
He adds “We did get a fall fill-up and 
a little surplus from wild cucumber 
that bloomed before the frosts, togeth- 
er with heartsease, goldenrod and aster. 
As a result bees are in fine shape for 
winter.” Wild cucumber is another 
often over-looked honey plant. 

Soilbank. Thousands of acres have 
been removed from cultivation and 
placed in the soil bank. Mr. Robert H. 
Gardner of McDonough, Georgia, 
writes that the aster is taking over this 
untilled land in grand style and his bees 
are really working it (October 14) as is 
evidenced by the odor. 

Saskatchewan. | have just received 
a most informative letter from Mr. D. 
M. McCutcheon, Provincial Apiarist, 
about the honey sources of this inter- 
esting Canadian province. He mentions 
a number of plants not too well known. 

“Pin cherry (Prunus pensylvanica) 
and saskatoon (Amelanchier alnifolia) 
are good sources of spring nectar but 
chokecherry (Prunnus virginiana) is of 
questionable value. Usually there is 
such a mixture of honeys being gather- 
ed at one time in the spring that it 
would be impossible to say what the 
honey from many of these sources looks 
or tastes like. Generally a mixture of 
honey from spring sources is darker 
than clover honey and has a fairly 
strong and slightly bitter flavor. Bees 
work the Siberian pea tree (Caragana 
arborescens) furiously when it is bloom- 
ing, but little is known about the honey. 
The wolf willow (Elaeagnus commuta- 
ta) has a small pale yellow flower and 
some years an excellent flow in early 
June is obtained from this source. One 
beekeeper who extracted some one year 
said it was a white honey with a slight- 
ly brownish cast. The taste was fairly 
mild. 
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“Wild mustard (Sinapis arvensis) 
grows widely on black soils and bees 
work it frequently. The honey is dark 
when compared to our water white hon- 
eys, but still meets the minimum white 
requirements. The flavor is fairly mild, 
but has a slight sharpness. The granu- 
lation is usually coarse. 

“The western snowberry or buck- 
brush (Symphoricarpos occidentalis) is 
sometimes ignored by beekeepers. It 
secretes nectar freely some years and 
I am sure often yields more honey than 
it is given credit for. 

“In the northern and eastern areas 
of this province we have the wild pea- 
vine (Lathyrus venosus) and the Ameri- 
can vetch (Vicia americana). These are 
considered valuable sources of white 
honey. Rape blooms in mid-July and 
it reminds one of wild mustard when 
it is first seen. If you were to drive by 
a field of rape on a warm summer eve- 
ning, a heavy bitter-sweet odor would 
be evident. Rape honey is white, but 
darker than our clover honeys. The 
flavor is a little strong with a slight 
bitterness or offness to it. Rape honey 
granulates very rapidly and a beekeep- 
er who has rape honey in his combs 
must have it extracted by early Septem- 
ber or it is granulated solid. Granula- 
tion is fairly fine.” 
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recently elected officers of 


Henry Hanson, vice president; 





the American Beekeeping Federation. 
lawrence Budge, 
Coggshall, representative to the Honey Industry Council. 
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Left to 
president; and Millard 
Joseph Moffett, secre- 


tary-treasurer is not pictured because he had not been appointed at the time 


this was taken 


The Federation Meets 


HE AMERICAN Beekeeping Feder- 

ation held its 16th annual conven- 
tion at the Hillsboro Hotel in Tampa, 
Florida, from January 27th to the 30th, 
with 400 beekeepers in attendance. To 
refer to the convention as a single meet- 
ing would not be completely correct 
because it is actually a series of small 
committee meetings, a great number of 
speeches, a business meeting, and a 
banquet. To report the convention in 
its entirety would fill a good-sized book. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of this 
report to pass on to the members of 
the Federation who were not able to 
attend the convention, a brief summary 
of the resolutions that were passed at 
the business meeting. 
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The first six resolutions stated the 
Federation’s appreciation for the many 
people and organizations who made 
the convention possible. Also among 
the first six resolutions was one that 
expressed the Federation’s deepest sym- 
pathy to the surviving families of Mrs. 
Newman Lyle, Harry Rodenburg, Sr., 
Dr. C. A. Jamieson, August Lotz, H. B. 
Parks, and Robert Foster. 

The seventh resolution concerned the 
Acarine mite which destroys adult hon- 
eybees and has become an economic 
problem to beekeepers in Europe and 
various parts of the world. This reso- 
lution was presented by the apiary in- 
spectors of America who stated that we 
should be better informed on distribu- 
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tion, recognition, control and eradica- 
tion of the Acarine mite. To accom- 
plish this end they suggest that the 
U.S.D.A. be requested to take a survey 
of North America for the presence of 
the Acarine mite, that a technician be 
brought from Europe to assist the 
U.S.D.A. personnel in diagnosis and 
that a suitable person be sent to Eu- 
rope to study the different aspects 
of the disease. After a survey is 
completed and trained personnel are 
available in this country to recognize 
Acarine mite, the apiary inspectors of 
America would give due consideration 
to the importation of foreign stock un- 
der proper safeguards. 

The eighth resolution requested that 
the Agricultural Research Service be 
asked to pay particular attention to the 
perfecting of labor saving devices for 
beekeepers. 

Resolution No. 9 asked that the crop 
reporting service include in their in- 
quiries questions whereby _ statistics 
could be developed showing national 
losses to beekeepers due to insecticides. 

Resolution No. 10 stated that where- 
as advertising now being carried on by 


the corn syrup refiners is derogatory 
to the honey industry, therefore be it 
resolved that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be informed of this abusive 
advertising. 

Resolution No. 11 resolved that the 
American Beekeeping Federation go on 
record favoring light amber honey of 
table grade be given price support at 
the same price level as extra-light am- 
ber table grade honey. 

Resolution No. 12 stated whereas 
under present regulation the delivery 
points for honey that may be acquired 
under the commodity stabilization ser- 
vice are located in some instances at 
extreme distances from _ production 
points, therefore, be it resolved, that 
delivery points be established in major 
production areas. 

Resolution No. 13 resolved that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture be requested to reinstate the Pfund 
color grader for honey as the official 
standard for obtaining the color classi- 
fication of honey. 

Resolution No. 14 resolved that the 
American Beekeeping Federation go on 


The five state honey queens who competed for the title of 1959 American Honey Queen are, from left 
to right: Edith May Concle, 18 year old 4-H beekeeper from Pennsylvania, Judy Whiteley, 16 year old 
winner of a Florida State citizenship award, Kay Seidelman, 18 year old 1959 American Honey Queen 
from Michigan (see News Reel), Evelyn Gottshalk, 20 year old National 4-H Health award winner from 
Wisconsin, and Joyce Ann Bowen, 17 year old Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation Honey Queen 


from Tennessee 
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John M. Amos, associate extension entomologist from Virginia, stands next to 


his extension display shown at the evening 


session of 


the SSBF meeting. 


H. L. Maxwell Reports 
The S.S.B.F. Meeting 


H. L. MAXWELL 
Program Chairman 


SURE all who attended will 


AM 
I agree that the programs of the Amer- 


ican Beekeeping Federation and the 
Southern States Beekeeping Federation 
at Tampa were outstanding, and the 
two meetings were most harmonious 
and successful 

The speaking schedule of the S.S.B.F. 
brought forth a forceful array of speak- 
ers on diverse subjects. Attendance at 
such lectures was a most rewarding ex- 
perience. Repeatedly I was stopped at 
the Tampa meeting and told how much 
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our program was enjoyed. One Caro- 
lina beekeeper stopped me at the end 
of the S.S.B.F. session saying, “I heard 
the criticism about you putting so many 
Yankees on the program, but am sure 
glad you did! It is the best program | 
have ever attended!” 

Hiett set the mood, reciting our pur- 
pose and past; Messrs. Wilson, Stoller, 
and Nightingale, forcefully handled the 
subject of honey in all of its aspects; 
Dr. Anderson Was equally thorough and 
convincing; and, there is only one 
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Dr. John D. Haynie points to his extension display which he calls ‘‘A Viewer Participation Giving Exhibit 
If you are interested in detailed instructions for making this display write 


Dr. Haynie, Agricultural Extension Service, Gainesville, Florida. The pictures are color transparencies 


ghted from behind. 


Charlie Mraz! The panel of 12 gentle- 
men were equal to the occasion in that 
they were discreetly absent. The after- 
noon session was just as ably done by 
such outstanding speakers as Watkins, 
Farrar, and Detroy, the Queen Panel, 
with the varied and thought provoking 
contributions of Messrs. Wahl and 
Floyd. The door prizes were a welcome 
Santa Claus feature. 

[he real surprise was the evening 
session under the chairmanship of John 
Amos of Virginia. I threw John a curve 
n giving him this assignment, but he 
bounced back with a home run. John 
brilliantly handled this special feature 
for Extension people and_ Inspectors, 
and was ably supported by John Root, 
Leslie Little, W. A. Stevens, Dr. Hay- 
nie, among others. This was one of the 
most entertaining and instructive fea- 
tures during the week-long program. 
John set a standard and a pace that 
must be maintained. It should be made 
1 permanent part of S.S.F.B. meetings. 
He showed in a most forceful way 
what a fine contribution the Extension 
people and Inspectors can make at an 
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annual meeting. I look forward to 
John’s further contributions in Valdosta 
in November. 








“If you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em!’ 
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Talk 
| To 
Beekeepers 


M. J. DEYELL 


March is an important 
month for beekeepers. 
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LL MONTHS of the year are impor- 

tant. However, March is a treach- 
erous month for bees, especially in the 
north and in parts of the south. 

We heard of an old colored man in 
the south who said if he managed to 
live through February he always found 
that he lived through the remainder of 
the year. The same may be said of 
March. 

Planning Ahead 

All of us who are interested in secur- 
ing profitable returns from our 
this coming season must plan ahead 
intelligently. Perhaps some of us have 
been a little lax in attending to details. 
Colonies of bees will look after them- 
selves to quite an extent if given an 
abundance of food in the fall, but it is 
necessary to be on hand early in the 
spring to see that none of the essential 
requirements are lacking. 

Wetch for Dead Colonies 

If we visit our yards on a day when 
bees have their first good spring cleans- 
ing flight we should close up tightly the 
entrances to hives in which colonies 
died during the winter. Regardless of 
how well the bees were prepared for 
winter there may be a small percentage 
of winter loss. Once in awhile we have 
an apiary that comes through 100 per 
cent 

Just why queens in a few colonies are 
lost during the winter, I am unable to 
say, especially when these queens ap- 
pear to be perfectly normal in the fall 
Such colonies, if fairly populous and 
have some young bees left, are usually 
worth requeening. However, if such 
colonies consist mainly of old bees that 
die off quickly it is a waste of time to 
put in new queens. The weak queen- 
less colonies should be doubled up with 
other colonies. If there is honey in the 
hive, this can be used for other colonies 
that need it. 


A Word about Package Bees 


In the event that some new readers 
may not know wnat package bees are, 
they are bees that are shaken from 


bees 


Photo shows one method of feeding sugar syrup in 
a friction top pail. About a dozen small holes 
are punched in the cover of the pail with a two 
penny nail and the pail of syrup is turned upside 
down over the inner cover with center block re 
moved, or, over some stiff paper with a hole in 
the middle as shown. The empty super surrounds 
the pail of syrup, then the outer cover is ploced 
on top. 
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trong colonies into cages made of wire- 
oth and wood, of convenient shape 
and size for shipping and_ handling. 
Each package is somewhat comparable 
(0 a moderate sized swarm. Packages 
ary in size from two to five pounds 
if bees. The two and three pound sizes 
are most common. The five pound size 
s sometimes used for orchard pollina- 
ion. Unless otherwise specified a queen 
bee confined within a small cage ac- 
companies each package. Each ship- 
ping cage has a friction top can con- 
ining sugar syrup. Two or three very 
mall holes are punched in the cover 
ff this feeder can which is turned up- 
ide down and held securely inside the 
hipping cage. The bees get syrup 
through these small holes in the cover 
f the feeder can. Package bees from 
he south are used to strengthen weak 
olonies in early spring and to start new 
honey producing colonies. 

Most beekeepers buy three pound 
packages. This size contains about 
2,000 bees and in favorable seasons 
this number is capable of building up a 
colony rapidly enough to gather surplus 
he same season. 


Packages for Strengthening 
Weak Colonies 


A weak colony if not strengthened in 
he spring may die. A two pound pack- 
ge united with a weak colony gives it 
tremendous boost. 

lo unite a queenless package of bees 
vith a weak colony, feed the bees in the 
package, also those in the weak colony, 
vith warm sugar syrup made of equal 
parts of granulated sugar and water. 
lf the weather is warm the bees after 
they are fed may be shaken out of the 
shipping cage in front of the hive so 


{that they may walk in. The bees in the 
iweak colony will not object to the bees 


n the package provided they are well 
filled with syrup. The queenless bees 
ire naturally anxious for a mother. If 
the weather is cool the bees should be 
shaken into the hive containing the 
weak colony. 

Packages for Establishing 

New Colonies 

When establishing new colonies of 
bees or making increases in an aplary, 
he hives should be assembled, then 
placed on their stands to be in readi- 
ness for the packages. If there are no 
frames containing drawn combs, frames 
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with full sheets of foundation should 
be used. Sugar syrup should be fed 
continuously until nectar is plentiful. 
The feeding causes the bees to draw out 
the foundation and also stimulates the 
queen in egg laying. 

When to Hive Packages 

There is no advantage in getting 
packages too early in the spring. April 
15 in the latitude of Ohio and May 1 
in localities farther north is about right 
for average seasons. It takes from eight 
to nine weeks for packages to build up 
to full strength colonies ready for the 
main honey flow. 

The critical time in the development 
of a package into a normal colony is 
during the first three weeks. It takes 
three weeks from the time the queen 
begins to lay until young bees emerge 
from the cells. Then, it takes two more 
weeks for these young bees to reach 
the honey gathering age, making five 
weeks before there are young bees of 
honey gathering age, resulting from the 
first eggs the queen lays. 

When young bees begin to emerge, 
package bee colonies will forge ahead, 
provided the weather and conditions 
for obtaining nectar and pollen are 
favorable. 

Most Profitable Size of Package 

In the northwest, where the honey 
flow comes rather late and is long 
drawn out, as in the sweet clover and 
alfalfa areas, the two pound package 
gives good results. In the white clover 
and alsike regions where the flow is 
relatively short, the three pound pack- 
age seems preferable because it is nec- 
essary to have colonies at the peak of 
strength at the time the main honey 
flow starts. Frequently a honey flow 
from alsike clover lasts only two or 
three weeks. For most localities the 
three pound package is preferable. 
Some Points to Remember 

Be sure to order bees early in the 
season and specify, if possible, the date 
shipment is desired so that the shipper 
may make his plans to suit your con- 
venience. Plan to have the bees arrive 
seven or eight weeks before the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow. Have 
your express agent call you as soon as 
the bees arrive. 
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Produce more Honey with Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens 


and Garon’s Better Quality Italians 





QUEENS Package Bees & Queens 
Starlines Italians 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 |b. 
1-24 $1.70 - $1. $4.05 $5.05 $6.05 
24-99 1.60 - 1.25 3.95 4.95 5.95 : 
100-up 1.50 - 1.20 3.85 4.85 5.85 R U.S 
For packages with Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens fon Off. 


add 30¢ extra per package. 
Queens clipped or painted at 5¢ each. 





GARON BEE CoO. 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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McCORD FRAME GRIP QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
Package Bees 
Packages 1-24 25-99 100 up 
| 2-lb. w/q $3.90 $3.80 $3.75 
| 3-lb. w/q 4.90 4.80 4.75 
Nice large 
eg mee Ee | queens 1.25 1.20 1.05 
; “Originators of Frame-Grips’’ Clip and mark queens, 10c 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. each, extra. 
a Re. , 3 Box 866, San Jose, Calif. | Early March queens. 
a bole wan't ry = | All queens are personally reared 
ale er Plus 32¢ postage fee. | Will be glad to load your TRUCK 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee Dealer. | with packages, ship express, or 
Don’t accept a substitute. | parcel post. 
= = ca SEF | Send your order of 1 or 1000 
QUEENS | i , iar 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS Mitchell s Apiaries 
All breeder queens selected from Bunkie, La. } 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- < —_____ 


ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped by Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continental 
USA and Canada. 
Queens $1.40 ea.:quantity discount 
2,000 4-frame nucs ready for April 
delivery. 

Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
} P.O. BOX 364 — FORT PIERCE, FLA. 






































' Booking orders now. Over 


30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
_ Weslaco, Texas 





P. O. Box 193 





| QUALITY LEATHER ITALIANS 
SINCE 1930 


Queens — 1 to 25 .. . . $1.00 ea. 
* AIR: MAIL * 


O. K. ANDERSON & SON 


* Coffee Springs, Alabama * 


26 &up .... 90¢ ea. 
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HONEY PRICE SUPPORT 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, reported on the Honey Price 
Support operations as of December 31 
indicating that there was some in excess 
of 5,000,000 pounds of honey under 
the loan arrangement compared with 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds the 
same time the year before and 
1,300,000 pounds two years ago. There 
are 8,000,000 pounds under the pur- 
chase agreement compared with 
250,000 pounds the year before; 87,000 
pounds two years ago. 

This would indicate that more honey 
is available for sale this year than the 
year before, particularly in California 
and lowa, for these two states account 
for 67 per cent of the total honey under 
loan or purchase agreement. 


NEW JERSEY 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Saturday, January 31 

The annual convention of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association was 
held on Saturday, January 31, with a 
attendance. The meeting 
was held in connection with New Jersey 
Farmers’ Week, with J. C. Matthenius, 
State Department of Agriculture, as 
host. President C. Franklin Peterson 
presided. 

Speakers other than Mr. Matthenius 
were G. E. Zich, Division of Informa- 
tion, N. J. Dept. of Agriculture; John 
W. Buchanan, The A. I. Root Co., Me- 
dina, Ohio; Prof. Robert S. Filmer, 
New Jersey Research Specialist, and 
Paul L. Holcombe, former State Api- 
arist. 

Porter Evans of Morristown was 
elected President for the coming year 
and Earl W. Sutvan of Laurel Springs 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
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MINNESOTA (South East) 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Zumbrota, Minnesota 
April 4, 1959 

The Southeast Minnesota Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its spring 
meeting at the REA Hall at Zumbrota, 
Minnesota, on Saturday evening, April 
4. Curtis Olson is in charge of the pro- 
gram and promises a very instructive 
meeting with demonstrations and talks 
by the outstanding members of this or- 
ganization. Honey promotion and bak- 
ing contests will be dealt with by an 
authority on these subjects. No names 
mentioned, so come and find out who 
is on the program and how to take 
some important short-cuts in present 
day beekeeping. All beekeepers are 
welcome.—F. Q. (Quint) Bunch, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bee Breeders Meet 
University Campus at Davis 
January 23 

The annual spring business meeting 
of the California Bee Breeders, Inc., 
was held on the University Campus at 
Davis, January 23. The all day meet- 
ing was taken up with the discussion of 
the improvement of honeybee stock 
and the Bee Breeding Program carried 
on at the University. 

Fred Ryon of Durham was elected 
President, Howard Foster of Colusa 
was elected Vice-President, and M. C. 
West of Winters was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The organization is state-wide with 
the majority of the 50 members living 
in the Sacramento Valley. It was es- 
tablished in 1933 to promote and en- 
courage the production of quality bees 
and queens for the betterment of the 
Bee Industry. 


(Continued on page 179) 
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THREE BAND and PURE ITALIAN HYBRID 
Package Bees and Queens 


We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck—with queens 
introduced or not whichever you like. We guarantee live arrival. 


1959 PRICES 
Each with a Young Laying Queen 


lets of 2 Ibe. 3 Ibs. 4 ibs. 5 Ibe. 

1 to 11, Each ..... $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29, Each ..... 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 
30 or More, Each ..... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 


JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
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BETTER-BRED QUEENS Three-Banded Italians 


Now is the time. — This is the place. 
Better Bred Queens and Bees is the stock. 
Help yourself and us too, by booking early. 
Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
Fe Perrier $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
BP GP Bes ccccscvcees 1.15 3.75 4.75 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 




















Pack your own 
honey in 
Squeez Bee 


Increase your 
honey sales 
25 to 50% 
Use your own honey label on Sqeez Bee. Your name can be printed 
on the Sqeez Bee boxes. The Squeeze Bee box is printed on three sides 
telling all about the honeybees and honey. 

The Sqeez Bee has a yellow body with brown eyes. Write for sample 
Sqeez Bee, send $1.00, we will pay the postage. Write for prices on 
Sgeez Bee in 5,000 lots or more. 


PHILANDER and COMPANY 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
229 South Sth East Salt Lake City 2, Utah 
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high places. 


Ohio 
Flood 
Damage 


The heavy rains in Jan- 
vary that caused so much 
damage in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, also took their 
toll of bees, as will be 
seen in the picture taken 
by Ronald Culp, Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Beekeepers 
should have their apiaries 
on high ground if possi- 
ble. Sometimes, however, 
flood waters reach rather 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (MASS.) 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Waltham Field Station 

March 28, 1959 


The March supper meeting of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held Saturday evening the 
28th at the Waltham Field Station at 
6:30. 


A talk on “First Lessons in .Beekeep- 
ng” will be given accompanied by 
‘lides from the Audio-Visual Center of 
the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

The symposium on American Foul- 
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brood Treatment and Disposal at our 
February meeting brought out several 
mportant views of some of our most 
experienced members. It is planned to 
hold more symposiums on vital factors 
of beekeeping.—M. Southwick, Sec. 

Wr. John Furber, right, president of the Middlesex 


County Beekeeping Association of Massachusetts 
ongratulating Mr. Roy Paget of Tarrant County, 










































MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
March 8, 1959 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 812 Westport 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri, at 2:30 
P.M., Sunday, March 8, 1959. On the 
agenda is a talk on “Stimulative Feed- 
ing”, the movie “Bees for Hire”, and the 
usual refreshments. Everyone welcome. 
—Carroll L. Barrett, Sec. 
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Texas, on his excellent illustrated lecture pre- 
ented at the January meeting. 

if : —— OO —$————) 
PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS | 
Good Producers — Gentle | 
You will like them. Good service. | 
A. R. BANTA Los Molinos, Calif. | 
<= —— ____} 
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HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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Norman’s 
BEES 
and 


QUEENS 


Bright 3-Band Italian Bees and 
Queens. Highest quality, purely 
mated, good producers. Book ear- 
mated, good producers. Book 
your order with me now for early 


spring and summer delivery. 
Prompt service, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 10% down books 
your order, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. State health certifi- 
cate furnished. 





Untested queen ......... $1.00 
0 ae re 2.00 
2-t. phe. w/q@ ..........- 3.50 
Pe MII orn ceesens 4.50 


Package bees shipped F.O.B. Express or 


via Parcel Post. Add Postage. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Grady, Alabama Rt. 1 
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WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
LARGE LEATHER COLORED 
THREE-BANDED 
QUALITY SUPREME 
CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 


Dee WD ik caaecenas $1.25 
10-99 Postpaid ........... 1.15 
100-up Postpaid .......... 1.05 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 


115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 





QUCERERCCORRRRRRReeeeReeeeeeeeeES 


Minnesota Honey Wanted 
Highest Cash Prices 
in Carload lots 


Write 


Billy Bee Honey Products 
12 CARLAW AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


They come in all sizes.... 
and grow bigger every year. 


MILL 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Apicultural Society 

March 12, 1959 

Rhodes on the Pawtuxet 

The Apicultural Society of Rhode Is- 
land will open the 1959 season with a 
Honey Cookery Awards Program in 
connection with the Rhode Island Farm 
and Home Show, Rhodes on the Paw- 
tuxet, March 12 at 7 P.M. Rhode Is- 
land beekeeper families and the 4-H 
Clubs will compete for awards. Dur- 
ing the judging of the entries a special 
beekeeping program will be in progress 
open to the general public. After the 
presentation of cash awards the general 
public will be invited to sample the 
honey cookery. The Society has added 
a new category this year, Apple Pie 
(two crusted), which should have a two 
fold purpose—that of introducing the 


general public to the use of honey inf: 
the preparation of apple pie and alsok 
support the apple industry in Rhode} 
Island. Massachusetts and Connecticut} 
beekeepers are cordially invited to at-} 
tend this program.—John P. Card, Sec. §: 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
OHIO STATE 
Beekeepers’ Spring Meeting 
March 25, 1959 
During Farm and Home Week 
Vivian Hall—Columbus, Ohio 
9 a.m. Introductory Remarks _. 
—Donald Cook, President 
Report of the Federation 


meetings. 
—H. R. Swisher, et. al. 

10 a.m. Some Problems Concerning 
Bee Disease Eradication and 
Control 
—S. E. Bailey, et. al. 

11 a.m. Discussion: Stimulating and 
Maintaining Interest in Bee- 
keeping with Youth Organiza- 
tions—John Root, et. al. 

| p.m. Testing for Honey Production 
and Other Characteristics of 
Inbred and Hybrid Lines of 
Honey Bee Stock. 

—Dr. Floyd E. Moeller, Bee 
Culture Sec. Madison, Wis. 

2 p.m. Some Seasonal Problems in 
Colony and Apiary Manage 
ment.—W. E. Dunham. 

3 p.m. Questions and Answers by the 


Experts—Leader. C, A. Reese. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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EASTER FARE 


Continued from page 165) 


Honey Ham Loaf 


One-fourth cup honey, % cup brown 
sugar, firmly packed, 4 cups corn 
flakes, 2 eggs, slightly beaten, 1 table- 
spoon prepared mustard, 1 pound 
ground smoked ham, 2 pound ground 
lean pork, 2 pound ground veal, 1 cup 
milk, 42 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
chopped green pepper. 

Blend honey and brown sugar, then 
spread evenly in bottom of 9'2 x 5%4 
inch loaf pan. Crush corn flakes slight- 
ly; combine with remaining ingredients, 
mixing thoroughly. Press lightly over 
honey mixture. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., about 11% hours. Turn 
out; serve upside down, on heated plat- 


ter. Eight servings. 


Honeyed Sweet Potatoes 

Six medium-sized sweet potatoes, 34 
cup honey, crushed corn flakes, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 
paprika. 

Scrub potatoes thoroughly; cook in 
boiling water until tender. Peel and cut 
into halves lengthwise. Heat honey very 
carefully in small saucepan, watching 
that it does not burn. Add salt to corn 
flake crumbs, mixing thoroughly. Dip 
potato slices in honey; roll in crumbs. 
Place in greased shallow pan; dot with 
butter and sprinkle with paprika. Driz- 
zle any remaining honey over potatoes. 
Bake in hot oven, 425 degrees F., 
about 25 minutes. Serves 6. 





certificate, 
Lots of Queens 2-lb. & Q. 
Saree $1.50 $4.25 
a 1.35 4.00 
PS 566 wane wie 1.20 3.75 
Ship via 


FARRIS HOMAN 


CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Proven for honey production, easy handling, health 
live arrival guaranteed and top quality. 


Express or Parcel 


> 
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3-lb. & Q. 4-lb. & Q. 5-lb. & Q. 
$5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
5.05 6.10 7.15 
4.75 5.75 6.75 


Post 
SHANNON, MISS. 
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KELLEY’S 
SUPER MARKET 


We operate a GIANT SUPER 
MARKET bee supply store in 
connection with our beehive 
factory, stocking vast quantities 
of usual and unusual bee equip- 
ment. 

In a super market you have a 
vast selection of goods at very 
low prices — that is just what 
we have. 

Take for instance our double 
screens. Nobody else lists them 
and you need them to use in 
requeening and for dividing 
your colonies into two-queen 
colonies to prevent swarming 
and to greatly increase your pro- 
duction at a minimum of cost. 


No matter whether you have one or 10,000 colonies you should explore our 
vast SUPER MARKET by asking for our free SUPER MARKET catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


MARCH, 1959 
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: Buy With Confidence H “ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS Poe 
: from 3 Ib. with queen .......... 
= eee Sie 
: NORMAN BEE co. Extra queens ............. 1.15 2-1 
3 For queenless pkg. deduct price of queen 
= Improved 3-band Italian bees and queens Live delivery and health certificate guar- 3-li 
= from top —— a wage ae Fa 3 “a 10% cash books your order. Qu 
: service and satisfaction guaranteed. % 
: a orders. Balance 10 days te APIARIES All ques 
: Untested queens er CREO $1.00 CTITTITITITITIITITITTTTTELLLEET ELT rT a arrive fi 
ee. .) OO Sree eee 2.00 SUEGUDUOUDUOEODOSONODORONOEDOONDOOHONONOODEOOONOUOOOHOODO RN OOOO DO OOONONEOONNND ", 
s 2 &. phe. with queen ............. 3.50 
: 3 Ib. pks. with PT are 4.50: ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCS 
: page gy a Express Ready for delivery March 15th. 
: = Will lend my queen raising film 
: NORMAN BEE CO. | 2 = ready for showing April 15th. 
: Rt. 1 lemnes, Abs. : L. E. FROEHNER 
a = ste Belin Strast Hevsten ms, Veuns 
a sececceceece hi ~ 
Mi 
SWARMING | HIGH QUALITY | 
”" Italian Queens and Package Bees | 
STOPPED COLD FOR 1959 | 
Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
95% Foolproof 1-29 $1.25 $4.00 $5.00 | 
No Gadaet Please let us have your require- 
ove ge . ments early. This will help us to 
No Tricks supply you bees and queens on | 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping your desired shipping dates. 
Full Directions Price $1.00 Thank you! 
BAKER’S APIARIES CARLUS T. HARPER ih 
L Glencoe | Illinois | New Brockton, Ala. Natio: 
- _____________ —} i\ 
; . = eeeemaa . Can 
J. E. WING & SONS lian Queens 
47 Years Continuous Service Ita = Street 
Italian Package Bees EUGENE WALKER 
— Rt. 2, Box 982 
Our Specialty oe 5 The I 
Knights Landing, Calif. Live Oak, California The Qu 
wr errrer PDO DPB PPP PLP PPLE National 
q -\ of New | 
CYPRESS BEE HIVES LAST LONGER ing—Bet 
10 or More Each 10 or More Each tion, 8 s 
| CYPRESS BOTTOM BOARDS $1.00 CYPRESS WOOD COVERS coco UD ’ 
CYPRESS HIVE BODIES .. 1.70 CYPRESS SHALLOW SUPERS .90 
MASONITE INNER COVERS 63 METAL COVERS TH 
CYPRESS DEEP SHALLOW SUPERS 1.20 WITH INNER COVERS 2.30 Box 1 
WRITE FOR FREE 1959 CATALOG 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, North Carolina | 
\~ 
fi JENSEN’ S PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
A _4 fe we n with Dadant ‘’Starline’’ oo mem ue ve 
ri u $: nol a 
AB oN. 7 sie italton Gueens: 
Oo ey : 1-24 25-99  100-up 1-24 25-99  100-up 
Ya 2-Ib $4.80 $455 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-ib 5.90 5.65 5.40 5.60 5.35 5.10 
4-\b 7.00 6.75 6.50 6.70 6.45 6.20 
Starline —QUEENS— Magnolia 
$1.75 $1.65 $1 55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 
Clipped and Marked 10¢ Each. Air Mail Postage Paid 
& MACON, MISS. 
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——_— SE 
QUEENS and PACKAGES 


1 to 10 11 to 50 51 up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 5.70 5.45 5.20 
CE in pcbnrcceseedeen wens 1.45 1.35 1.25 


All queens are No. 1 quality of our own breeding. Packages guaranteed to 
arrive full weight, or more. Larger packages at $1.20 per additional pound. 
Tested queens, $2.50 each 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





W. E. PLANT 


—______}} 











[ PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


PACKAGES WITH PACKAGES WITH DADANT 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS “MIDNITE” HYBRID QUEENS 
1 to 24 25 to 99 +100 and Up 1 to 24 «25 to 99 100 and Up 
2-lbs. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 2-lbs. $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 
3-lbs. 5.60 3e 5.10 3-lbs. 5.90 5.65 5.40 
EXTRA CAUCASIAN QUEENS EXTRA MIDNITE QUEENS 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 


Queens Clipped and Marked, 10 Cents Each Additional 


| Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas 
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Canadian Bee Journal 


ORDER NOW: 
CANADA'S FOR APRIL DELIVERY : 
National Monthly Magazine i a oe ee 


Queen, mild Italian ... 1.25 
Queen, tested & marked 2.00 
Royal Jelly by contract, Cells 


NASSAU BEE CO. 
q Rt. 1, Box 110, Hilliard, Fla. 


for Beekeepers 





NEGCCECRECREEREORRRReREReeRRet ey 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper % 
The Quarterly Magazine of the No Matter What Your Interest 4 
National Beekeepers’ Association Whether you ore a Commercial Beekeeper , 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- © Sideline Secheoper; oF a Beginner Bee- § 
me . . = wha you wan in ° 
or, Marketing. —— PLUS Science aad tates: Gene Plantes ? 
i li é able Meetings; rops and Markets—AND 
tion, 8 shillings gd year, pay nae Sa sed amen your 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY Tne The @ cometh cape ? 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS ? 

ewww ww we POPOL LP LPL | 

Exchange Your Beeswax , 

4 > 
For Foundation wastes Glen 
Write for Price List. a. : $1.45 
WAX WORKERS, INC. 4.» es Be 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y¥ Until June 15 : 
SUE SERaIRTGNEAEENT ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & by or) onan for Prices 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Chew anne in all - he rr = See J 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Refer. 
ences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 
initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 








word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 
N WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees. 
HONEY FOR SALE _ heen wax any quantity. L. Eg. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any We render cappings, old ‘combs and buy your 
quontity. Write us for best prices obtainable. beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request.—M. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. CARY CORP., m9 SWASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA.- 
nna CARRE ETPERE CUSE 8, N. Y. 


IOWA h " truck | ad R —_———————————— — 

D. alr atts peek Cone. SUECELs WANTED—Comb honey, large or small quanti- 

— ties. Will buy in any amount. MILLS BROS. OR. 

CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM CHARDS, RFD 2, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
BRUBAKER, RT. 2, LANCASTER, PA. Diamond 2-2429. ae 

TUPELO, wild Since rs 60's. : ” Honey candy. WANT p ren oe or a of —_ white, 

: : white, and amber honey. Also sage honey. Mail 

LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, samples and quote. MAXWELL’S, BERRYVILLE, VA 


910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. sob sieieiaemcaianedaicnaiaea 
—— WANTED: ‘Honey— water- white, light ‘amber and 








ORANGE BLOSSOM-—Section comb honey £ car meta extracted and comb. Send scmples and 
SCHRADER, 1302 E. Alfred, TAVARES, FiORIDA. prices. R. CARY CORP., 219 Washington 
After May 1, Waterville, N. Y.) Square, SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK. 

CLOVER HONEY in new sixties. Truck load or —— 
more. DUANE JOHNSTON, BAD AXE, MICH. FOR SALE 

. : WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies ot 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 


p 
: anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We cannot guar- Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
oughly established his credit with the seller. (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 


WANTED—AIl grades of extracted honey. Send yn —— = oo sa KELLEY CO. 


LONDON, OHIO - 

; QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER- 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 

we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE WABAN, MASS. 

CO., INC., SYRACUSE. N. Y - - 

FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee sup 

WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send plies. Save vo to 40% on hives that last, for less 

sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPOR?, MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
OnIO NORTH CAROLINA. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash MOMEY—In ens : : . 

y size container, also Mail Order 

or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. lL. E 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
HONEY FILTER complete with pump, stainless 
bene FOR SHIPPING tony and quotations on steel heated mixing tank and flash heater. HUB 
rendered beeswox. We buy from one pound up BARD APIARIES, Manufacturers Bee Supplies & 


and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY USED EXTRACTORS, tanks, pumps and other 
honey house equipment. HUBBARD APIARIES, ON 


WANTED Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover Send sample and STED, MICHIGAN. 
lowest price CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE SHOP WORN EQUIPMENT. Send for list. All 
DONIA, N. Y serviceable for many years. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE., 200 10-frame 2-story colooies of bees. JOHN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y W. BYERLY, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 
WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey OVERSTOCKED on Medium Brood Foundation 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 7-8 sheets per Ib. All double boxed and papered 
LATTY, OHIO Also zinc excluders. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
HONEY WANTED for bottling, bakers including MICHIGAN . 
buckwheat All types, in tins or drums, trailer PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS from the best 
loads. Send samples representing each lot. ALSO shippers in the South. Guarranteed quality. Plenty 


ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 99 of open dates HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since 1910. MICHIGAN 
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KELLEY CO., 


50. INTER. 
K APIARIES, 


FOR SALE—10 colonies with equipment, 2 years 
sid. Italian bees, gentle, inspected. No deliveries. 


HAROLD R. KUBLY, ROCK CITY, ILLINOIS. 
“FOR SALE—Thousands empty 60's, once used, 
15¢, more than once used, 15¢. All nice inside. 


HONEYMOON PRODUCTS COMPANY, 39 E. Henry 
Street, RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


"We use all “possible ec care in accepting " advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CARNIOLAN ‘and CAUCASIAN’ Bees for 1959. 
looking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
RT. 3, BOX 251, 


GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS, two and three 
frame nuclei by truckload, queenless packages 


and frame brood and bees. G. C. WALKER, Box 


$94, PHARR, TEXAS. 


BRIGHT ITALIANS—3-Ib. with queen, $4.90; 2-Ib. 
with queen, $4.25, F.O.B.; queens, $1.25, P.P. 
SHEPPARD'S APIARIES, ABERDEEN, N. C. 


~ 900 colony outfit complete with ‘clover polleniz- 
ng. White honey production. With terms. H. 
MUNDELL, 639 28th St., N., LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY Italian Bees, 4 Ibs. 
with queen, $5.15; 3 Ibs. with queen, $4.40. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with shipment. 
NORMA E. ROY & SON, HESSMER, LOUISIANA. 








DADANT STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS, personal- 
y reared, 35 years experience, $1.70 each, air- 
mailed. S. J. HEAD, CROSSETT, ARKANSAS. Book 
early. 


FOR ‘SALE— 400 colonies. All or any port. 
MAGERS, AUGUSTA, KANSAS. 


FOR SALE: 200 colonies bees — 4 locations in 
Jefferson County; 500 each extra shallow and 
full-depth supers, much new unused equipment, 20- 
frame Simplicity extractor, tanks, pumps, etc. 
M. YANDOH, FULTON, N. Y. 


THREE BAND ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN BEES. 
3-lb. with queen, $5.00; 5-lb., $6.80; queens, $1.25. 


“RALPH 
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LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N. C. 


TEN COLONIES, equipment 25 more, extractor, 

dther equipment. Take honey, tractor, mower, 
saw, guns in trade. Terms. GEORGE SVEHLA, 
1650 Crest, CLEVELAND 21, OHIO 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Beekeeper for package and queen 
yards. Give age, height and full information in 
first letter. HOWARD WEAVER & SONS, NAVA 
SOTA, TEXAS 


WANTED 
and South 
LA 


Experienced or inexperienced man for 
Dakota LIONEL HOPKINS, 


lLovisiana 


MARINGOUIN, 


WANTED 
season, 


Two young men to help through the 
March 15 May 10 of later 
permanent position for Modern 
Give 
tirst 


rackage to 
one 

good pay 
information, age, experience, etc., in 


C. SHORT, FITZPATRICK, ALABAMA 


Chance for 


equipment, good working hours, 


full 
etter H 


WANTED after 
ability, 


915 Winslow, 


Experienced bee man proven 


possible share or lease basis. J. C. HOLT, 
RICHLAND, WASHINGTON 


MARCH, 1959 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 


Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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To Some Folks 
EASTER 
Means Fine Clothes 
To Beekeepers 


CONNEAUT 


Means Fine Cans 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 

















The Australasian Beek 


The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern hemisphere provides a mee cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 
20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International 
M. 18/-(Approx. $2.15) per year, post 








free. Sample copy free on request. 





Rh 


Te 


HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES 


60 Ib. Cans 
or 
55 gal. Drums 


Finger Lakes 


Marketing and Supply Co. 
Groton, New York 


PITTTTTTITTTITTLL Le 


CTMTTTITITITITITTTTTT 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











WANTED 


WANTED—BEES and used equipment for our 
western customers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 

















MICHIGAN. 

WANTED—Empty ol bodies. CHARLES JONES, 
HANNIBAL, NEW YORK _ 
SEEDS 

HONEY PLANTS—Catalog on request. Try these 
UNUSUAL NECTAR YIELDERS: VITEX negundo, 


shrub, 4 plants, $2.50; BEE BEE TREE, 2 plants, 
$2.50; one packet seed each five unusual honey 
plants, $1.00; postpaid. PELLETT GARDENS, At- 
lantic, lowa. 


ROYAL JELLY 





vitamins) 


ROYAL JELLY capsules es (with added 
25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pack (without vitamins) $7.50 per 100. 


Beauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON- 
EY.CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


~ ROYAL “JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


“ROYAL JELLY—Bulk by ounce or pound. Mix 
your own in honey. Write R. B. HERIER, 246 Te- 
cumseh Road, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


1958 edition of our 112-page book “HOW TO 
KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY” contains over 175 
clear, sharp pictures and drawings, explains in 
easy to read style all you need to know to make 
rons Patan pleasant and profitable. Includes 
hitherto secret information on how to build low 
cost hot box to liquefy ten 60-pound cans of gran- 








ulated honey over night, how to prepare wax for 
— and fairs, and how to make creamed hon- 
75¢ postpaid WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 


CLARKSON, KY. 


WILL SHIP BEES in your cages, 70¢ pound, after 
May 15th. Can supply new cages. A. V. DO 
LING, VALDOSTA, GA 





(; >) 
FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 
OUR BEES STAND THE TEST FOR HONEY 
GATHERERS: GENTLENESS: AND ARE VERY 
PROLIFIC: BRED FROM SELECT HIVES MAK 
ING UP TO 300 pounds and over of honey. 
They come from FUMIDIL-FED grafting and 
queen yards, with a health certificate with 
each shipment. DON’T COMPARE OUR BEES 
WITH CHEAPER BEES BEING OFFERED. All 
packages with large yellow mated and lay 
ing queens 
2-lb. pkg. w/q, $3.75 3-lb. pkg. w/q, $4.75 
4-ib. pkg. w/q, 5.75 5-lb. pkg. w/q, 6.75 
QUEENS $1.10 1 or 1000 
TESTED QUEENS $2.00 all queens airmail 
WE HAVE DOUBLED OUR HIVES AND NU 
CLEI‘S IN NUMBER SO are prepared to fill 
all orders promptly. COME AFTER YOUR BEES 
or have them shipped express or I 
PROMPT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. Send 
$1.00 deposit per pkg. now and balance two 
weeks prior shipping date 
ORDER NOW FOR CHOICE SHIPPING DATES. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


FLOWERS BEE CO. JESUP, GEORGIA U.S.A. 
Phone JUNO 4-2830 or JUNO 4-2837 











MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KIL. 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


(The official organ 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, "International “journel for 
Bee Culture and beek economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50, 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 





sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, LIN. 
DAU, GERMANY. 
BEE WORLD, the international a of the 


Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 











GOAT MILK—Healthful food, profitable  busi- 
ness, learn how. Monthly magazine $2. yearly. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MO. 

INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, San An- 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 
serving the Angora Goat Industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25c. 





AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 201, 
South Africa. 


successor to the S. A. 
10/- per annum. THE 
Port Shepstone, Natal, 








“BEE JOURNAL of INDIA, published monthly in 
English. Subs. Rs. 12/-or Sh. 17/6d (starting) or 
$2.75 per year per International M.O. Sample 
copy 2s, or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Bhu- 
pen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, Dist. Nainital, 
U. P., India. 


SWARMING ABOLISHED—Our $1.00 booklet will 


save you thousands. HONEYDEW APIARY, WET- 
TON, CAPE, S. APRICA. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
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Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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The Office of York Bee Co. 


Packages with Starline or 
Midnite Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. ----- $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 
3 Ib. ----- 6.00 5.75 5.50 
4 Ib. ----- 7.20 6.95 6.70 
5 Ib. ----- 8.40 8.15 7.90 


Extra Queens — Starline or 


Midnite 1.75 1.65 1.55 
Packages with Italian Queens 
Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. ----- $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. ----- 5.70 5.45 5.20 
4 Ib. ----- 6.90 6.65 6.40 
5 Ib. ----- 8.10 7.85 7.60 
Extra Queens 

Italian 1.45 1.35 1.25 


Queenless packages — deduct 
$1.00 per package; Tested 
Queens—add $1.00 per pack- 
age or queen. 

Queens clipped 10¢, clip and 
mark 15¢ each additional. 


Terms: Small orders cash, 
larger orders $1.00 deposit 
per package and balance two 
weeks prior to shipping date. 
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Shipments start first of April 
depending upon spring 
weather conditions. 


FREE! If you have not 


ceived your copy of latest 


shipping information 


parcel post, express, truck, 
and air freight shipments, 
'write for it today. A copy 
will be sent by return mail. 


YORK BEE CO. 


Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
412 W. Orange St. P.O. Box 
Phone Garden 7-4131 


MARCH, 1959 
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Italians 


Starlines 


ouo — 


Midnites 


Quality Bred 


Perhaps never before has 
so much depended upon 
good quality bees and 
queens. We offer the 
choice of the two out- 
standing hybrid strains 
as well as an excellent 
Italian. Either, in orders 
of one package or a 
truck load, will perform 
well for hobbyist or 
commercial beekeeper. 


All three strains are 
reared under the most 
experienced personnel 
who devote their entire 
time to beekeeping. Save 
time in 59 by using the 
best. 

Booking orders now for 


choice shipping dates. 
Shipment by express, 
parcel post, or your 


truck. Truck loading a 
specialty. If you need 


- information on this, we 


will be glad to advise 
you. We load on an av- 
erage of 12 trucks per 
year, and can help you 
in your planning, but 
save time in 59 by plan- 
ning ahead. 

STRAINS PRE- 
r@- FERRED BY 


LEADING HON- 
EY PRODUCERS 


on 


300 





Typical truckload 


Help us to help you 
@ 
ORDER TODAY 


MARCH - 1959 
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California Caucasians | PACK/ 


Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 

Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- | 

sive propolis. Swarm control and color. Some package bees. 10% books 

your order — balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. Start about 

April 10th. We do not clip or mark. 

oy Peer $1.50 25t099...... $1.35 100 &up...... $1.20 
Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It PAYS 


DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 
| Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
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Pure Queen Bee ROYAL JELLY, $16 per ounce, $200 per | i 












































pound, with directions on how to mix and take it with hon- | ; E 
ey. We deliver by return AIR MAIL. | = Ms 
JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Georgia Dad« 
to ou 
seeeeeeee TITTITIT which 
f seeeee % ing a 
: Book Those Good Weaver Italian Queens and Packages Now ae 
A Prices extra queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q reath 
: 1 to 11 $ 1.40 4.50 $ 5.50 -- 
: 12 to 49 1.30 4.25 5.25 prices 
= 50 to 199 1.25 4.00 5.00 : 
: 200 and up 1.25 3.75 4.75 
: If you wish queens clipped or painted add 5c each. : —, 
: Quality and Service. Book Now. ie 
: WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 1-10 
: i 10-2: 
CHTTTITITITITITITITITITTTTTTTTTTITTTTTT LLL titi iit over 
Place 
MID assur 
Z : and 
: THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS: Gi 
: Shipped : anywhere in United States and Canada : Rt. 4 
: ° 3 
: saritiaanen dias wie ae Sab. a Gn 3-lb. & Qn. 4-lb. & Qn. 5-Ib. & Qn. : a 
1-24 Packages $1.40 $4.25 $5.25 $6.25 $7.25 
25-99 ” 1.30 4.00 § .00 6.00 7.00 : RU 
100 up . 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 i: | 3 
(For Queenless Packages deduct $1.10) : : . 
Queens clipped and painted if desired Health Certificate with each shioment = : pre 
: Guaranteed safe arrival Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet : : ( 
: TERMS: One third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. : : ¢ 
: H. C. BRUNSON P.O. Box 188 HAMPTON, S. C. : : 
: Phones: 2151 6111 
188 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE MARCH, 1! 
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———, | oes IIIIIIIII COUCOORORENRODEONRGOORoReRee Den eED ey, ' 
PACKAGE BEES....”GULF BREEZE”... ITALIAN QUEENS i | 
d Will have plenty of extra queens to offer as usual. Be wise } 
eders. and depend on GULF BREEZE STOCK FOR 1959. Some th 
wore package dates open and especially for early dates. 
ooks PRICES: I) 
about Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q iA | 
1- 9 $1.40 $4.35 $5.45 $6.60 j 
$1.20 10-49 1.30 4.10 5.20 6.30 ‘ 
50-up 1.20 3.85 4.95 6.00 
lif Clipping and painting queens 10¢ each extra. | 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
J Tu sesunnannnnnnsccccecccscosccenenccnses | 
Vie 
—) — ~ é | 
can NORTHERN CALIFORNIA i anaeeliaatie | 
hon- | BEES & QUEENS crop available by using ed a | | 
We are proud to announce that } Comatelin Gates ‘nee. Bred 1h 
we have added for a, a el : ‘i 
‘ . ing and reproduction charac- | 
-orgia Dadant Starline Queens | teristics. 3] 
= t i : | Air Mail 1-49 50-99 100 up | : 
oO our = of leather-colored | Queens $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 | 
__ Italian Queens | $2.25 to Foreign Countries ' 
vescuonssenetis which we have developed dur- Clipped or marked 10 cents extra. j | 
ing a 32-year breeding program. Ready Marcr Ist weather permitting. 5 
Now With 9000 nuclei. 2 good queen No package bees this season. 
pe men and the cooperation of our W. D. REAMS 
5°50 weatherman we will have plenty Box 458 La Belle, Fla. 
5.25 of queens at the following q } 
5.00 prices: $$$ $$$ _____— J 
x April 1 to May 5. 
4.75 1-10 P $1.50 " $1.80 ee eee spa =) | 
-1 1.50 1.80 
10-25 1.35 1.65 Q U E E N S | 
over 25 1.20 1.50 Italians Caucasians ‘| 
After May 5 ‘|| 
(as 1-10 $1.50 $1.80 | Pe ore $1.25 
10-25 125 155 PS st isinstegon se 1.10 
Tritt od over 25 1.00 1.30 Book your order today. ‘ 
Place your order with us and be No deposit required. : 
A ality ae Ready April Ist. 
TOLL assured of top quality queens S: e fi ties suarante od 2 
: and prompt, courteous service. OEACEOR Guarneneee. 
- GEO. E. SMITH & SON MOREHEAD & SONS 
Rt. 4, Box 59, Yuba City, Calif. Funston, Ga. j 
7.25 
7.00 UULENOEOEOEOEOEOEGHOECHOEDEOUOOOOECUOOOOCEOEOECEOSUEOEOEOEOEOSOOSEOEOEOUOUGOOOGUGOGUOURUDLOOROGUOUGEEOROOOEOGOEOOROEORUROOEOEGROEOEOEOEOGOEOEOROROEORORORORO EERE R Gy t 
75 : PACKAGE BEES NUCLEI QUEENS = } 
CAUCASIAN ITALIAN : 
To reduce the risk get the best. We aim to give you the best, skill and experience can : " 
produce. Call, write, or wire . 
QUEEN PRICES: 1-24 . $1.60 25-99 $1.55 100 up $1.50 : 
PACKAGE BEE PRICES: 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs = 
1- $4.70 $5.95 : 
re 4.20 5.40 : 
ee NN 5 cae ides 4.10 5.30 : 
THE COFFEY APIARIES WHITSETT, TEXAS : 
: : Express Office and Western Union: Three Rivers, Texas. Tel. Campbellton 72525 : 
CULTURE MARCH, 1959 189 f | 
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Ss 


Untested 
Tested 


Packages 
with 
QUEENS 





2-lb. pkg. $3.75 any number 
3-lb. pkg. 4.75 any number 
Queens 

1.10 any number 
1.50 any number 
Terms $1.00 per package 
with orders. Balance be- 
fore shipments. 


Merrill Bee Co. 


P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 
Phone 8335 


























Why Do We 
Keep Repeating 
ORDER EARLY? 


Well, it seems there 
are always some who 
get their orders in too 
late for date desired. 
— Again — 
Order Package Bees Early 


2-Ib. w. reg. qn. 3-lb. w. reg. qn. 





1-24 $4.75 ea. $5.75 ea. 
25-99 4.50 ea. 5.50 ea. 
100 up 4.25 ea. 5.25 ea. 


For Island Hybrid Queens 
add 30¢ each. 
Queens will be clipped unless 
otherwise ordered. 
Queens marked, 10¢ each extra. 


“They Produce ” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
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OUR MOTTO 
“ Everything for the Beekeeper ” 


* Quality Bee Supplies 


oo 


Labor Saving Devices 


* Rendering Plant 


* Market for your Honey 


* 


Market for your Beeswax 


Drop us a card so that you will be sure and 
get one of our new 1959 Bee Supply Catalogs. 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


1909 East 4th Street 


Sioux City, lowa 

















40 Years of Profitable Beekeeping Behind Us 


The McVAY’S of ALABAMA 
Offer GOOD PACKAGES with 
GOOD QUEENS at the RIGHT PRICE 


PKGS. W/Q 1-24 25-99 100-up 
Sa $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. 5.70 5.45 5.20 


QUEENS ONLY — POSTPAID 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 


Order direct from this ad. 
We are DUN & BRADSTREET rated 


J. F. McVAY 
JACKSON ALABAMA 
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CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
BEES and QUEENS 


2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. Queens | 
w/q w/q w/q w/q 
| 1-49 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 $1.25 | 
50-up 3.75. 478 $78 675 1.18 
All queens postpaid, airmail. 


Health certificate & live arrival guaranteed. 
Holder Homan’ Shannon, Miss. 


} 
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HOLLOPETER’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
Hardy Northern-bred Stock 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Pa. 
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Claxton, Georgia 








THE WILBANKS APIARIES 











DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 


4 
ceeceotseeaw® 


——— 
Ve ile Dinan Mian . ire | 
ae 1959 : Package Bees & Queens : 1959 
LY? | poy Sk Bright 3-Banded Italian = 7, “sn by 
tl ——— YOU CAN COUNT ON US — — — 
e who For fin uvality bees and dependable ser- PRICES 1-11 12-100 
in too | an lle 4 Pon No an “note 2-lb. pkg. w/q $4.00 $3.75 ‘ 
sired quality bees and service is what counts. 3-lb. pkg. w/q 5.00 4.75 ; 
Tn &Secsc “st | Gate te is 
Earl you with the best that money can buy. Let Tested queen 2.00 1.75 
Ko y us book ene — now, you will make Package bees F.O.B. Express. , 
g- qn. no mistake in cin ur order with us. ; i 
75 ea, We preccne Peel ‘oma poo pot ee — — “d — 
Q50 ea. health certificate, and satisfaction in U.S.A. postage. 
5 ont Canute NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
ea. Ramer, Ala. 
ns | TT i 
l | a i" N { 
_— | H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Al | 
xtra. | Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products | 
| for over 50 years. 1 
| 
; | Boston Stock — Root Prices | 
ies | |; j ; 
Ga. a | 
| PACKAGE BEES QUEENS , | 
‘‘ITALIANS?’’ 
pennnennnninyy, Wilbanks offers you tested s'ock proven for honey producing ability and easy 
a Satisfied customers through the years assure you of the greatest 
j 1-9 10-49 50-up 
2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $4.35 $4.10 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 5.35 5.10 5.00 , 
4-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.45 6.10 6.00 
Sg ere ee eee 1.50 1.40 1.30 
Shipments by Express, Parcel Post, or your Truck 
Quality Does Not Cost — H Pays 











N ») dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1958 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for 
eens | beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
$1.25 | A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan | 
1.15 
iteed 
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F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 


CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
—————— 


— Write for Catalog — 
U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
© ee ea ANSE SN? 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


r Mk. Reg. 
=—S U. S. Pat. Off. 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 








Queens 


1.20 


KELLEY’S BEES 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April Ist, ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 





2-Ib. w/q 
$4.25 
4.00 
3.75 


3-lb. w/q 
$5.25 
5.00 
4.75 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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